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BUSINESS 


Keeping pace with 


the Textile Industry is more 
than just a _ business policy 
with SONOCO—it is a matter 
that through the years has be- 
come an enjoyable heritage—— 
the genuine pleasure derived 
from rendering real service. 

SONOCO Standards 
are the Standards of the world 
in textile paper carriers. 
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Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 
S.C, 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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SOME 1937 BUYERS OF 


LEMOCO 


PAINT PRODUCTS 
4 


American Tobacco Co., Charleston, S. C. Lanett Mills, Lanett, Ala. 
Aidora Millis, Barnesville, Ga. Langdale Mill, Langdale, Ala. 
Anson Mfg. Co., Inc., Wadesboro, N. C. Leward Cotton Mills, inc., Worthville, N. C. “ 
Atlantic Cotton Millis, Macon, Ga. Lonsdale Co., Seneca, S. C. 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 
Beiton Mills. Belton, S. C. 


Bibb Mfa. Co... inc... Macon, Ga. 
Biladenboro Cotton Mills. Bladenboro, N. C. 
Brookford Mills Co., Brookford, N. C. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Beimont, N. C. 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
Mauney Mills, tnc., Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Monarch Mills, Union, Ss. C. 
Cariton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C. Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. _ 
Carolina Mills. Maiden. N. C. Morgan Cotton Mills, tnc., Laurel Hill, N. C. 
Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw, S. C. Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C. 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. Nuway Spinning Co., Cherryville, N. C. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Covington Mills, Covington, Ga. Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. < 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 
Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C. Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C. 

| Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
Darlington Mfg. Co., Darlington, S. C. Peerless Cotton Mill, Thomaston, Ga. 
The Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Pendleton Mfg. Co., LaFrance, S. C. 
Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Pepperton Cotton Mill, Jackson, Ga. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. Rex Spinning Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Roxboro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, N. C. 


Fairfax Mills, Fairfax, Ala. 
Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falis, N. C. 


Franklin Process Spinning Mill, Inc., Fingerville, S. C. 
Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C. 

Graniteville Co., Graniteville, S. C. Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 
Gregg Dyeing Co., Graniteville, S. C. Southern Bleachery & Print Works, Taylors, S. C. 
Griffin Mills, Thomaston, Ga. . Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Div., Charleston, S. C. Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Halifax Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va. Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. | 
Hampton Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C. Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C. , 
Hanover Millis, tnc., Gastonia, N. C. 

Textiles. inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
Hartsville Cotton Millis, Hartsville, S. C. Th , Cott Mill Th , 
Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga. omaston, Ga. 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C. 


Howell Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro. N. C. 


indian Creek Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. wWaverty inc., Laurinburg, N. C. 
industrial Cotton Mills Co., Rock Hill, S. C Vr Ca. 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Charleston, S. C. 


LELAND MOORE 
PAINT OIL CO. 


Member National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 


Jefferson Milis, Jefferson, Ga. 


Manufacturers 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE. N.C 
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‘this Spinning and Drawing exceeded our expectations’’ 


The experience of the Grendel Mills is not unusual, because Saco-Lowell’s 
modern carding and spinning equipment makes definite savings, improves 
qualities, and thus conserves profits. 


147 MILK STREET * BOSTON 
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ENTRANCE TO MAIN BUILDING AT HERCULES EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, NEAR WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
STEAM- 
DISTILLED 
PINE OIL 
HROUGH research and technical service work, in cooperation with 
«<> 
consumers, the quality of Hercules Naval Stores products has been improved STEAM - 
DISTILLED 
teadily, their suitability for vari : 1, and new uses have | saben 
steadily, their suitability for various new uses Increased, and new uses have been | 
TURPENTINE 
discovered and developed. We serve many industries, among which are textile, 
WOOD ROSIN 
protective coating, soap, and disinfectants. Whenever our aid is required to help «> 
TERPENE 
obtain maximum results with our products, we are anxious to assist. CHEMICALS . 


HERCULES POWDER COM/ANY) 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


MCORP OCRATEDSD 


942 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST.LOUIS, SALT LAKE CITY, SAN FRANCISCO 
IN-57 
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The Foster Model 102 Winder 


} 

revolves the “packages 

smooth, highly 
This means that 

speed of the athe 


same at aff stages of 
ing operation. Uniform: Wing. 
speed in turn means Uniform 
tension and therefore 
packege. density. 


This is one reason why fhe: 
Foster Model 102 is 

populer for the winding of 
ing packages. | 


FOR WINDING 
DYEING PACKAGES 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


are that 
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MASSACHUSETT< 
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@ As elusive as the ways of the brook trout 
are many of the problems of textile opera- 
tions involving starches, dextrines and gums. 
Yet the most difficult of these problems can 
often be solved with the help of the inten- 
sive, wide-range research of this organiza- 
tion. Not only in the Stein Hall laboratories 
but also in the practical work of our field 
experts, we are able to meet the production 
requirements of leading mills with scientific 


accuracy——and with results that spell effi- 


ciency and economy... Put your problems 


to us. No obligation! 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


STARCHES, DEXATRINES AND GUMS FOR 


SIZING - PRINTING - FINISHING 
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Wherever you are located or whatever your 
V-Belt drive requirements may be, apply to 
Texrope Division, Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., for 
we make V-Belt drives for every purpose and 
carry stocks in all principal cities of the United 
States and other parts of the World. e Allis- 
Chalmers originated, developed and pioneered 
the multiple V-Belt drive principle and regularly builds 
drives of from 14 hp. to 2000 hp. However we are equipped 
to build larger drives where unusual conditions require 
them. @ The wide range and length of experience that 
Allis-Chalmers has had in building multiple V-Belt drives 
far exceeds that of any other manufacturer in the industry, 
and that knowledge and experience is built into every 
Texrope V-Belt Drive. e Furthermore, the Allis-Chalmers 
Mig. Co. offers unlimited assistance to users, dealers and 
original equipment manufacturers through maintaining a 
large staff of trained engineers in various districts for the 
purpose of helping in the field. e When you buy Texrope 
Drives you buy not only the most efficient performance, but 
also the quickest and most complete service. Before pur- 
chasing a multiple V-Belt drive consult multiple V-Belt 
headquarters—Texrope Division, Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 


Write for Duro Brace Bulletin 2188 


TEXROPE DIVISION 


CHALME 
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ACTIVE SPINDLES 


IN MILLS OPERATING ON CURTAIN, BUNTING, 
AND SATEEN GOODS...ARE NOW RUNNING ON 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


RMSTRONG'’S Seamless Cork Cots offer 

important advantages in spinning any type 
of yarn. Today more than 25% of the active 
spindles in all classifications of the industry are 
equipped with these cots. For example, in mills 
spinning yarn for curtain, bunting, and sateen 
goods alone, well over three hundred thousand 
active spindles are running on Armstrong's Seam- 
less Cork Cots. 


These cots are not expensive. They actually 
cost no more than other types of roll covering. 
Yet they offer far greater advantages—in low 
cost assembling without waste, in longer life, 
fewer roll changes, stronger, more uniform yarn. 
Mills report that in many instances, Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots have cut roll covering costs 
as much as 50%! 


Any Armstrong representative will gladly 
show you detailed figures on the “in service” 
performance of cork in mills spinning your type 
of yarn. Get these facts today. Learn how you can 
save with Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. For 
immediate attention ask your nearest Armstrong 
representative or write to Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, Textile Division, 921 (A) 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Cc ARDROOM ROLLS 


EXTRA SUBHION SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 18690 


FOR SPINNING 
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HIS annual meeting of our Association is an event 
to which most of us have looked forward with 
pleasant anticipation, as an opportunity for again 
mingling with fellow members, and greeting friends and 
fellow workers. 

Looking over this most attractive and interesting gath- 
ering, I am impressed anew with the privilege and honor 
I have enjoyed serving as your president during the past 
year, and this realization mitigates the pangs of regret 
thaf I naturally feel at laying down the duties of this 
high office which you have conferred on me. Like moving 
vehicles, we acquire with motion a certain momentum 
which it is difficult to slow down at once. 

But, my interest in our Association cannot in any sense 
be affected or lessened by handing over the reins of leader- 
ship to my successor, who is ably qualified for his im- 
portant position, and who will, I feel assured, carry our 
standard into new and profitable fields of endeavor and 
success. 

The months have passed rapidly since our last annual 
meeting, and if our achievements have not come up fully 
to our plans and expectations, at least we have been lay- 
ing solid foundations for future progress. There are 
periods with every organization that resemble the work of 
a construction gang——-we see the dust and mortar flying 
and all seems to be turmoil and confusion, but the wreck- 
ing crew is only clearing the ground in order that new 
and finer structures may be erected on their foundations. 
We are not able at all times to definitely measure our 
progress; what in future perspective may show itself to 
have been great strides, may at the time appear to be 
inertia or even lost motion. 

One of the invisible but vitally important assets in any 
organization is the loyalty and efficiency of the personnel, 
and this I feel that we have in a very high degree—I am, 
in fact, very proud of the hearty and generous co-opera- 
tion of my fellow officers, which at all times has been an 
inspiration to me, and I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank them most cordially for their faithful and contin- 


 *address before the Southern Textile Association, June 11th, 
at Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 


Address of President Still at 
S.T.A. Convention 


uous support. The sectional and divisional chairmen have 
handled their arduous tasks with a fine comprehension of 
the requirements of their offices, and with an energy and 
persistence that has accomplished worth-while results. | 
have always found these able and efficient co-workers 
ready to sacrifice time and effort in order to put through 
any worthy project for the good of the Association. 


We have had one serious and lamentable loss in our 
organization through the passing of our secretary, D. H. 
Hill, Jr., whose untimely death occurred this year. For 
many years, Harvey Hill, as he was affectionately known 
by scores of friends all over the South, held his important 
position as secretary of this Association, and demonstrat- 
ed his capacity for hard, persistent and successful work. 
He was most active in all affairs pertaining to the Asso- 
ciation, and was really our contact man, who always 
attended the sectional meetings, and gave not only valua- 
ble services but aided with clear-sighted advice. His work 
was done so quietly and continuously that few of us real- 
ized how much it meant, and his departure has left a 
great gap in our ranks and has seriously affected many 
of our plans for the past year. 

Our executive secretary, Mr. Marshall Dilling, stepped 
into the breach on the death of Mr. Hill and during the 
short illness which preceded it, and most ably and loyally 
carried on the many urgent affairs pertaining to the secre- 
tary’s office. He has made an excellent record and de- 
serves the gratitude of every member of the Association. 


Mr. B. Ellis Royal, our new secretary, has both the 
background, experience and personality which amply fits 
him for his strenuous duties. He has taken hold of his 
work with interest and efficiency, and he has all the 
qualifications of a competent and successful officer. 


These men represent the type of executive who have 
largely been responsible for the progress our Association 
has made during recent years, and for holding it steadily 
in line during adverse conditions. 

As all of you know, the textile industry has been se- 
riously affected by recent economic and trade conditions, 
a large percentage of mills in the United States, during 
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the past several years, having been forced to close down, 
and others operating at merely a nominal profit or an 
actual loss. An analysis of the situation shows a number 
of contributing factors to this serious decline, which at 
times has threatened to wreck the entire textile industry. 
I have no intention, and I am sure that I am not expected 
to discuss the cause and remedy for the many problems 
confronting our industry today; however, a brief resumé 
of the textile trend during recent years serves as guide 
posts which clearly marks, for we operating executives, 
the highways of endeavor we are to travel if we are to 
fully measure up to our duties and responsibilities. 

Advancing labor costs, due primarily to adverse legis- 
lation, were prominent among the earlier troubles of the 
industry, and resulted in closing many mills in various 
sections of our country-and driving them to more favor- 
able locations. To this was added the heavy outlay ne- 
cessitated by processing taxes, the trend of raw cotton 
prices, and the restrictions of the NRA. Virtually the 
entire industry was in the “red” around September, 1935. 
In the first two months of that year, imports of Japanese 
cotton goods reached a total of more than twenty-four 
million square yards, or more than three times the total 
for the year 1934. This condition led to the demand for 
the establishment of a quota for Japan; in other words, a 
restricted or limited embargo. Japan's success is under- 
selling competitors in foreign markets is due to a com- 
bination of circumstances, including government subsi- 
dies, extremely low cost of production, a depreciating 
exchange, and the skill and ingenuity with which the 
Japanese have set themselves to win a place for them- 
selves in world markets. Japan is not our only competi- 
tor from a low cost point of view, we still have China, 
who continues to expand in supplying to world markets 
cotton goods manufactured at a very low cost. South 
America is also being considered more and more each year 
as a profitable location for many phases of textile man- 
ufacturing. A directory showing the large number of 
textile plants in South America, many of these mills hav- 
ing forty to seventy thousand spindles each, and a corre- 
sponding number of looms, where jute, wool, cotton and 
silk are being woven, as well as knitting, dyeing and fin- 
ishing plants, reveal in no small way the strides that are 
being made in that country, in supplying world markets 
with fabrics manufactured at considerably lower cost than 
ours. South America is certainly to be reckoned with as 
one of our competitors and we know that industrial and 
economic conditions have been considered more favorable 
there than some sections of our country, because we have 
manufacturers in this country who have moved mills 
there, where they have been enabled to escape the un- 
favorable circumstances that have so greatly depressed 
the industry in the United States. 

For many years, our Southern mills enjoyed a thriving 
export trade in cotton fabrics—today, this export business 
has dwindled to practically nothing, those markets being 
supplied by our foreign competitors and in addition to 
this they are now seriously threatening our own American 
market. Foreign competition is primarily a problem for 
the management of our mills; however, we of the operat- 
ing personnel cannot help but view with alarm this se- 
rious menace to our industry which if not retarded will 
eventually affect the livelihood of many of our people. 

We can do our part in helping meet this competition in 
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several ways. First—by producing superior quality goods 
and this should be an easy matter with our well trained 
and highly intelligent Southern born people who as a rule 
are most anxious to excel in their work. 


Second—we must find ways and means of reducing our 
cost of manufacturing, and at the same time hold up the 
standard of living of the people. This is a most difficult 
task; however, improved methods of operation and proc- 
esses assist us in this very necessary procedure. 

Third—lIt is most important that we keep our machin- 
ery in the best possible condition, so that we may produce 
not only a quality product but raise the pounds of pro- 
duction per operative with the minimum amount of effort 
by the operative. 

Obviously, the textile industry is being driven to seek 
new markets and more favorable and industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. There are other disquieting factors 
threatening our industry, burdensome taxation and a ten- 
dency toward regulation by legislation. But these prob- 
lems will be met, because our industry is in strong and 
courageous hands—men of unselfish minds and high 
ideals are directing our industry. 

There is, however, every reason to believe that the 
force of the storm that has struck the textile trade is 
spent, and that the industry is being rebuilt from within 
on a more certain and solid foundation. Among the ele- 
ments that are bringing about this improvement may be 
mentioned: 

First—Legislation relief for the industry, based upon 
limitation of foreign imports and the easing up of taxa- 
tion. 

Second—The introduction of new machinery and new 
processing methods reducing the cost of production. This 
is a most important basic improvement, which in all lines 
of production has led the way toward lower prices to 
consumers and increased profits to manufactures. 

Third—The natural adjustment which comes about in 
any industry which has been subjected to unusual and 
inequitable restrictions and which produces a staple 
product. 

All of these things demand men who can think, and 
who have vision and imagination to cope with changing 
conditions. We must have men of ability and who will 
exercise sound judgment, if we are to meet the competi- 
tion of foreign countries and maintain our industry in its 
rightful place in the markets of the world. It is most 
essential that everyone in the industry should take an 
active personal interest in public affairs of our country, 
studying and keeping ourselves fully posted on contem- 
plated legislation, especially as to its effects on our wel- 
fare and future prosperity—if we do this we will be better 
judges of the qualifications of those who offer themselves 
for public office and therefore elect efficient men who will 
represent all of our people in both our State and National 
Government. We who are in positions of authority in 
the textile field should strive at all times to educate and 
enlighten the general public on the many problems which 
confronts our textile plants, and thereby gain a more 
sympathetic and favorable support from those who are 
not directly engaged in manufacturing. 

It is this thought which I hope to see emphasized and 
kept uppermost in this annual meeting of the Association. 
If we make the best use of our opportunities of discussion 
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MEN WROTE 
THESE CASE HISTORIES OIL! 


For Industrialists who want better Plant Earnings 


BACKGROUND OF THE WORLD'S 5 
GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
Written by 500,000 plant opera- 
tors in 63 countries of the world. 
25,000 new and valuable “studies” 
added every year. 

Used as lubrication guide-books 
by leading engineering schools. 
Scientific and practical results— 
based on the greatest experience 
in the oil industry. 


How to put this Knowledge... 
part of Socony -Vacuum 
Lubrication Service...to work 
in your Plant 


T HAS TAKEN 71 years to gather, correlate and 
hle the tremendous lubrication knowledge 
Socony-Vacuum offers industrial men. 


The scientific and practical information it pro- 
vides 1s worth literally millions of dollars to 
American industry, for it points the way to de- 
creased power consumption, lowered mainte- 
nance expense, improved production methods, 
smaller annual oil bills. 


It will pay you to take advantage of this 
knowledge and experience— when Socony- 
Vacuum representatives call at your plant. 


Lubricants 
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SAVES 
MONEY 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


ARE FIRST CHOICE 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


30 of the 50 leading Pulp and Paper 50% of the Steam Turbines rated 5000 
Manufacturers. KW. and over. 


80% of the country’s leading Machin- 50% of America’s Reciprocating Steam , 


ery Builders. Engines. 


] % of the leading Automobile and 100 | 


lruck Manufacturers. 


69% of the World’s Diesel-DrivenShips. 


sory Manufacturers. 


14% of the leading Tire and Rubber . 


Manufacturers. SEND FOR THE SOCONY-VACUUM MAN 
of the leading Iron and Steel Fab- Services of trained Socony- 

Vacuum Engineers are avail- 
ricators. 


able at all times in helping 
your men to solve lubrica- 
tion problems. 


O2% of the leading Iron Mines, Smelt- 


ers and Rolling Mills. 


“INCORPORATED 
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N studying the textile trend, while it is of course im- 

possible to see through all of our difficulties, it would 

appear that some of our friends are attempting to 
mold a program for us that is without stability and foun- 
dation, and which ultimately must fail. 

This applies not merely to textiles, but also to the 
country at large. Somehow we must stop this wild orgy 
of spending and cost raising and start a program of bud- 
get balancing. 

Huge expenditures during a critical emergency may 
have been justified, but obviously if the Government is to 
spend more than it takes in during a period of adversity, 
it stands to reason that we must take in more than we 
spend during the succeeding period of recovery. Other- 
wise, how can the Government be in a position to help 
meet the next inevitable depression? Certainly we are 
bound to have another slump in general economic and 
social conditions. Many economists predict that this will 
likely come in 1940. But whether it comes in 1940, or 
1939, or 1942, we know from bitter experience and 
through an examination of any general statistics that 
“ups and downs” have been characteristic of our entire 
industrial development. 

It is imperative that we cut down on so-called emer- 
gency expenditures. Employment and wages in manufac- 
turing industries are today up to, and in many industries 
better than was our situation in 1929. 

In the final analysis, re-employment will be aided more 
through the balancing of the budget than through all of 
the other legislative schemes that can be devised. That 
will restore confidence in the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment, which in turn will bring confidence to banking, 
business and farming. The President has said on occa- 
sion that we have nothing but fear to fear. That state- 
ment is particularly true at this time. Production con- 
tinues at a very high level as compared with recent years 
and indeed as compared with any previous normal years. 
Despite this fact there is a growing fear as to the sound- 
ness of our monetary policy, as to the continued enormous 
expenditures for emergency conditions which to an im- 
portant extent no longer exist and a general fear that 
there are forces at work in this country which may under- 
mine our democracy. 

[ have been very much interested in the trend in Wash- 
ington, which seems to think that is necessary for prices 
to be held down at all odds in order that living costs of 
the individual may be held down, and at the same time 


*Address by T. M. Marchant, 


President, Victor-Monaghan Company, before 
Southern Textile Association. 


Myrtie Beach, C., June Ilith. 
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Marchant Reviews Situation 
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the same program involves a very definite increase in 
wages of textile workers and shorter hours. 


I have never yet been able to see how such a double- 
jointed program can be put into practice without seriously 
injuring the textile industry, putting the industry out on a 
limb, so to speak; preventing its permanent operation, 
and ultimately injuring the ones who are primarily in- 
tended to be aided by the plan. For if textile wages are 
drastically increased, hours shortened, and other textile 
costs raised; and if at the same time there is a resistance 
from Washington, Worth Street, or elsewhere against an 
increase in the price of the textile products, it can only 
mean diminishing, or perhaps vanishing margins for the 
textile industry, and inevitably an epidemic of shut-downs, 
with thousands of people thrown out of employment, and 
perhaps in some cases permanent disaster. 


| would like to go on record as very definitely favoring 
a good high wage for the textile workers. They deserve 
it. And the group of mills which I represent, and most of 
the mills that I know of throughout the South have fol- 
lowed this policy and have liberally and voluntarily from 
time to time advanced wages so that the working people 
may have a fair proportion of the earnings of the mills. 
Neither am I an exponent of long hours in the textile 
industry, but I can’t escape the conclusion that it is high 
time that government and the public are realizing the fact 
that payrolls cannot permanently continue unless costs 
are kept sufficiently low to enable the mills to compete 
with other domestic and foreign mills, and unless the 
prices for textiles result in at least a reasonable margin 
within which to operate now, and assure future operation. 

For the past many months we have heard little but talk 
of higher wages for the working man, shorter hours, and 
all types of legislation designed to helping the working 
man. The worker in the textile industry today is better 
paid than he has ever been before, and is working shorter 
hours than ever before: and as a matter of fact, is in far 
more favorable position than workers in other lines of 
industry and commerce in this and other States. 

It is about time we are beginning to look at our agri- 
cultural problems and help to solve problems of the farm 
worker, who is terribly underpaid, works long hours, and 
has no legislation to protect him. Agriculture is basic to 
the progress of our country. ‘The textile worker cannot 
prosper unless the farm worker also prospers. The far- 
mers are the largest class of workers in the United States. 
They come nearer representing the consumer than any 
other type of worker, and unless they gre financially able 
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to buy textile products, the mills will have to close down, 
and our industrial workers will be thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


And while we are talking about wages, I would like to 
call your attention to the fact that in 1934 the average 
gross income per worker in the textile plants of South 
Carolina was $626.90. The average gross income per 
farmer was only $121.10. These figures do not take into 
account the food raised by the farmer for his own con- 
sumption or the feed raised for his own stock, his fuel 
and other kinded items. Likewise the figures do not in- 
clude the numerous prerequisites, such as free water and 
lights, cheap rent, fuel, etc., of the mill worker. The 
difference between the average family income of the mill 
worker and that of the farmer is even greater than the 
individual average income. 

I would like to draw your attention to the fact that the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1936, in dividing the cotton 
mill dollar, showed that for each dollar spent by the 
cotton mill the workers received $0.2557; .4251 went for 
raw material. Thus over two-thirds of the cotton mill 
dollar goes to the farmers and workers. Since this report, 
wages have been increased in the textile industry twice, 
and the proportion of the dollar received by the textile 
worker is much larger today. 

The difficulty about these theoretical plans for increas- 
ing costs, regardless of circumstances, and leaving the 
future of operation of mills virtually in the lap of the 
gods, is that in time it forces liquidation of the mills and 
permanently injures the workers by depriving them of 
their jobs. 

Let us compare the situation in New England with that 
of South Carolina. The wage earners in cotton manufac- 
turing in Massachusetts in 1923 were 113,707. As a result 
of drastic legislation, high taxation and other similar 
problems, this number had decreased by 1933 to 45,418. 
Thus these unfavorable circumstances had put 68,289 
workers out of their jobs. 

The total payrolls in Massachusetts, which in 1923 was 
$115,080,841, had decreased in 1933 to $31,110,036—a 
decrease of $83,970,805. 

During this same period of time we have just the oppo- 
site picture in South Carolina. The wage earners in cot- 
ton manufacturing in Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina increased from 190,999 in 1923 to 219,540 in 
1933—an increase of 28,541 workers, while New England 
was losing. During the same period of time in South 
Carolina the payrolls increased from $41,307,216 to $52,- 
126,622—an increase of $10,819,406 in payrolls, but that 
was 1935. 

Since that time payrolls have still further increased, 
and the textile workers are better paid than they have 
ever been before. It seems to me that according to all 
logic the problem of the textile worker from now on is to 
hold on to the increases he has, hold on to his job perma- 
nently, perpetuate his employment, rather than to still 
further seek an increase. 

In the matter of hours, I am in favor of shorter hours, 
but there is a limit in that direction also, and we can’t 
escape the conclusion that if a given mill has two shifts 
operating, manned by faithful workers, and that if the 
hours of those shifts are so decreased as to prevent the 
mill filling its orders, or if a third shift is added, either 
step would involve a reduction in the opportunities of 
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earnings of the faithful workers; and in the case of a 
third shift will merely mean that the class of employees 
who have not been efficient enough to hold their jobs in 
the past, or not faithful enough, will be given employment 
at the expense of the faithful employees. 

I am very fearful of the effect of this third shift trend 
throughout the industry, and inevitably the tendency to- 
ward shortening of hours below a reasonable basis will 
force third shifts throughout the industry. This jeopar- 
dizes the employment of the faithful worker. It encour- 
ages the production of cotton goods beyond consumption, 
and hurries the day when all of the employees—both the 
faithful and the unfaithful, efficient and inefficient—will 
be laid off because of forced curtailment. 

It is necessary that we look at all of these matters with 
a commonsense attitude. Is there any justification for an 
extensive share-the-work program in our industry in the 
South today? Is there any reason why we should penalize 
our faithful and efficient workers, who are on the first and 
second shifts today by forcing them to give up a part of 
their employment to those who are less deserving? Is 
there any reason why, through such a step, we should so 
over-produce as to jeopardize a continuation even of the 
first and second shifts? One of the big problems facing 
our industry is that so many outsiders are trying to solve 
our problems today; and when we think of outsiders, I 
would remind you of the fact that some of the world’s 
greatest financiers, railroad executives, and even the great 
engineer who built the Panama Canal, went into the tex- 
tile industry with a view to making a great deal of money 
and helping the industry solve its problems which defied 
solution. In all such instances they lost heavily and 
reached the conclusion that these textile problems were 
too serious for them to solve, and they withdrew from the 
picture. 

Today we are deluged not with great engineers, finan- 
ciers, and railroad executives, but with an army of the- 
orists, philosophers, technocrats and bureaucrats, and 
racketeering, self-appointed defenders of the working 
man, who are trying to show the textile people how to 
run their own business. You gentlemen in this hall know 
more about how to run a cotton mill than all the rest of 
America put together, and I deplore the fact that you 
efficient men and your co-workers throughout America— 
the hundreds of thousands of skilled, far-sighted, textile 
workers of this country must be subjected to outside 
advice, criticism and attack from this loud-spoken minor- 
ity who are playing with the livelihood of serious men, 
and who deep at heart have no real interest in the textile 
worker, and who know nothing about the textile business. 
With a loud voice they speak of shorter hours, higher 
wages, collective bargaining, child labor and similar sub- 
jects. 

[ have never been able to understand this fallacious 
theory of the program of scarcity which has come out of 
Washington. I can’t see how we can get more wealth by 
producing less wealth. The only chance we have of work- 
ing out of our textile dilemma at the present time is to 
produce more goods at relatively lower costs, so that more 
people may consume them, and thus furnish employment 
for the production of more goods to consume. That is 
fundamental, gentlemen, all of the statements of the the- 
orists to the contrary notwithstanding. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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S.T. A. Annual Golf Tournament 


A field of approximately 70 braved the narrow fairways 
and abysmal sandtraps of the Ocean Forest Country Club 
course to play in the Southern Textile Association's an- 
nual golf tournament, which was held Friday afternoon, 
June 11th. 

Handsome prizes, awarded for low gross, low net, run- 
ners-up and consolation in both divisions, included the 
large silver bowl, donated by Corn Products Refining 
Company, and silver cups awarded by the Charlotte Tex- 
tile Club and Textile Bulletin. 

Winners in the active members’ division were: Low 
gross, Gordon Cobb, Greenville, S. C.: second low gross, 
W. H. Miley, Erwin Cotton Mills, Erwin, N. C.; low net, 
J. W. Robison, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C.; second low 


Left to Right—H. P. Dalton, Fred Sayles, Junius Smith, 
J. H. Zahn. 


net, Edwin M. Holt, Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. 
C.; consolation, P .B. Parks, Jr., Erwin cotton Mills, Er- 
win, N. C, 

Associate Members’ Division: Low gross, Hugh 
(“Brick”) Smith, Shelby Mill Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; 
second low gross, Bill Uhler, Borne, Scrymser Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.: low net, H. S. Alford, Barber-Colman 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; second low net, James R. Hender- 
son, Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Earle Mauldin, Textile World, Atlanta, Ga. 

The tournament was ably handled by J. H. Zahn, of 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Charlotte. 

Below will be found a few of the foursomes who fin- 
ished. 


consolation. 
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Left to Right—Ear! Mauldin, T. C. Scaffe, T. L. Hill, Ken 
Lord. 


ve 


Left to Right—Jack Alexander, H. (‘‘Brick"’) Smith, Bill 
Terrell, Bill Uhler. 


Left to Right—Dick Smith, H. L. Siever, Frank Hovis, 
Ed. Reid, 


Left to Right—Robert Philip, Edwin M. Holt, P. 8B. Parks, 
Jr... W. HH. Miley. 


Left to Right—J. W. Robison, J. O. Corn, Guy Morrison, 
H. P. Worth. 
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» Material finished with GDC dyestuffs will 


always satisfy the experienced shopper 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


433 NEW TORR, N. Y. 
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Snapshots 


Fred L. Still, Retiring President, and Edwin M. Holt, New 
President of the Southern Textile Association. 


T. Marchant. 


W. M. McLaurine 


Honorary Member of S. T. A. 


At the business session of the 
Southern Textile Association Con- 
vention at Myrtle Beach, W. M. 
McLaurine was elected an honor- 
ary member of the Association by 
popular vote. Mr. McLaurine, 
secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been of much assistance to the S. 
T. A. and has innumerable friends 
in the Association. 


Taken At Myrtle Beach : 


R. Dalton. 


Left to Right—R. E. Ferguson, Harry tier, Luke Castile, 
Ciaude iler, W. W. Rogers. 
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F what avail is it to equip 
your plant with the best 
machines that money can buy 
and then link them up to your 
power plant with belting bought 
on a low price instead of a quality 
basis? sii 
Experience has proven that such 
a policy is the harbinger of costly 
transmission troubles and broken 
production schedules. 


It pays in the end to use the best 
belting procurable and we unhesi- 
tatingly say that Cocheco is chief 
in the belting field. 


We simply put into Cocheco the 
very best of stock and workman- 
ship and sell it at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


Send for Catalog 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


New York Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago Greenvilie, S. C. 


Detroit 
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Marchant Reviews Situation in Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 12) 


When they speak of collective bargaining, why do they 
make such a stir of this situation? You know and I know 
that the cotton mill executives of the South have been 
regularly bargaining with their people. I am sure you 
can point to very few instances in which an executive has 
refused to see an employee or a committee of employees, 
and in these few instances the situation was aggravated 
by explainable circumstances, such as the intervention of 
outsiders who only have in mind their own profit which 
comes out of the workers’ pay ticket, so the organizers 
can live in comfort and luxury without working. 

This industry has always negotiated with its employees, 
but that is not what they call collective bargaining. Their 
idea of collective bargaining is not connected with the 
representation of the individual, but is rather a racketeer- 
ing effort to set up a situation whereby outside labor 
leaders may secure exclusive representation of the work- 
ing people, whether the working people wish it or not. 
Such a step is unfair, and no right-thinking manufacturer 
should be forced to talk to an outsider about the problems 
of his workers to the exclusion of conferences with his 
own workers on the subject. 

In the final analysis, this whole collective bargaining 
program is not a fight between the employer and the 
employee in the textile industry, or other industries, but 
rather is a fight between the two conflicting interests 
within labor itself, each of them trying to gain exclusive 
representation. What wonder is it that the textile indus- 
try would stand aloof from such practices? 

We frequently read references in the press to the child 
labor situation, and it is really laughable. In June, 1933, 
in Washington, the textile industry voluntarily rushed 
into the NRA situation, and adopted the Cotton Textile 
Code No. 1. I attended the meeting that drafted the 
code, and quote my statement from the records on that 
occasion: 

“Mr. Chairman: This is a time that brings a good deal 
of happiness to me. For many years, serving the textile 
industry, | have been interested in something we are now 
considering most seriously. With your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to read a statement which I have 
just prepared: ‘Our Cotton Textile Industry Committee 
believes that it would be helpful to the broad movement, 
if the Administration is agreeable, to put an express pro- 
vision in the Cotton Textile Code that the employment of 
minors under 16 years of age be not permitted during the 
emergency. 

As a matter of fact, the records will show that child 
labor had, prior to that time, been practically discontinued 
in South Carolina. The law provides that minors under 
16 years in South Carolina cannot work except upon per- 
mit. 

According to a letter from the Commissioner of Labor 
of South Carolina under date of May 18, 1937, he has 
issued only 35 permits to cotton mills, hosiery mills, fur- 
niture and store fixture companies since his office was cre- 
ated. Six of these have been returned. Therefore, when 
his letter was written there were 29 permits outstanding. 
Twenty-nine out of 90,000 workers on the payrolls of the 
mills. It should be remembered that cotton mill execu- 
tives know that it is false economy to employ children. 
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The thirty-five permits granted which authorized indi- 
viduals between 14 and 16 years of age to work, were 
granted at the urgent request of the particular workers 
or their parents and not upon the urging of the mills. 
However, on May 14, 1937, an act was approved by the 
Governor prohibiting the employment of any person in 
cotton mills under 16 years of age in South Carolina. 


This same situation undoubtedly in the main exists in 
other Southern textile States. Child labor is no longer an 
issue in the textile industry and has not been for years, 
and yet these so-called leaders who play upon the people’s 
emotions and these theorists who haven’t the facts before 
them, still find this old bugaboo of child labor a favorite 
mode of spreading dirt. They no doubt will continue to 
give out statements that South Carolina manufacturers 
are still working children in their mills 10,.11 and 12 
years of age. It does not seem to concern them that they 
are not in possession of the facts. 


I btiefly refer to a factor which exists in the Southern 
States, and does not exist in the industry elsewhere to any 
extent—the existence of textile mill villages, low house 
rents averaging in South Carolina only 37c per room per 
week, including water and lights; and the other prerequi- 
sites which result from the co-operation of the mill in 
enabling their workers to reduce their costs of living. | 
would like to ask you this question: If, as is proposed 
in Washington by New England Senators and Congress- 
men, the wage differential between the~North and South 
should be eliminated from this picture, or if, the minimum 
weekly wage throughout America should be set at $16.00, 
and the hour limit is set at 40 hours, and if thereby the 
cost of production is greatly increased, how can the mills 
continue to exist unless it be by charging at least a fair 
price for the cost of the operation of the village? What 
if the mills were forced to charge a price commensurate 
with the market for their houses, for the water and lights, 
and tax the employees for the schools, the hospitals, the 
parks, the Y. M. C. A. buildings, and various other public 
utilities so frequently supplied in the mill villages by the 
mill itself? What if these additional costs were added to 
the cost of living of the textile worker in the South? 
What if such additions were forced by a further increase 
in wage and shortening of hours? How would the textile 
worker be better off? Would he not be in a much worse 
position than he is today? 


And if these tremendous, unreasonable costs are forced 
upon the mills, how can they avoid the protection of their 
interests by at least getting the cost of such services? 
When we think in comparative terms of wages, we should 
bear in mind all these factors, for they have a very defi- 
nite influence on the picture. 


And now, an important conclusion: History shows 
that in June, 1933, the textile industry rushed to the sup- 
port of the New Deal by voluntarily assuming Code No. 
1. There are many major industries in America that re- 
sisted the NRA and never adopted a code. Our industry 
co-operated in the emergency. Following the declaration 
of the unconstitutionality of the NRA the textile industry 
code provisions did not collapse, but instead were carried 
on through; and even today a very large percentage of 
the cotton mill workers in America are working on the 


(Continued on Page 35) 


‘@ On January 19th of this year, the National Oil 
%\ Products Company announced its decision to 


establish a new plant in Cedartown, Georgia 
a plant to become as complete in every respect 
as the original plant in Harrison, N. J. 


Two reasons led to the decision to bring 
Nopco into the South. First, to make possible a 


still closer relationship with the Southern mulls, 
and thus secure a still deeper appreciation of 
their problems. Second, to further the established 
Nopco policy of development through field and 


' Jaboratory research. What Nopco’s new Cedar- 


town plant will mean to the textile industry of 
the South—now, and in the years to come—is 
indicated on the following page... 
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N this centrally-located plant—52 miles from 

Atlanta, 98 miles from Birmingham and 204 miles 
from Nashville—will be produced a full line of quality 
textile specialties used in the processing of cotton, silk, 
wool and rayon. These specialties will be made by the 
creators of such products as Nopco 1111, Nopcov, Nopco 
60 and others. 


Aside from the actual production of these special- 
ties, Nopco chemists will be constantly engaged in 


developing and perfecting new products for the industry. 


Briefly, Nopco at Cedartown will be in the South 
and of the South—a complete organization devoted to 
research, development, production and to the smooth, 
efficient delivery of these finished products to your mill. 


Your inspection of Nopco at Cedartown—at any time— 


is cordially invited. 


NaTIONAL Oi Propucts COMPANY =». 
CEDARTOWN, GEORGIA 
HARRISON, N. J. - CHICAGO, ILL. - BOSTON, MASS. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Send us some 
more of those 
US Fibre Head 
SPOOLS! 


US FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS have won an 
enviable place in the trade—and with sood 
reason. Made of the best grade fibre, the 
heads will not crack, chip or splinter, they 
_allow the yarn to flow freely without danger 
of cutting; barrels of selected northern rock 
maple, dogwood bushed, for long wear. 


A sample order will convince you of why 
so many mill men say, “Send us some more 
of those U S Fibre Head spools.” 


Convenient plants and representatives in 
the following cities are ready to supply your 
needs in spools, bobbins, shuttles and cones. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 


MONTICELLO. GA. 
Charlotte, N.C... Greenville. 8.C.. Johnson City, Tenn. 


BETTER BOBBINS SPOOLS ® CONES SHUTTLES 
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: Southern Textile Associations 
Annual Convention Big Success 


P 


Company, Gainesville, Ga. 


HE Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Southern 

Textile Association, held at Myrtle Beach, 5S. C., 

June 10th, 11th and 12th, attracted one of the 
largest attendances, and judging by comments, was one 
of the most enjoyable and profitable in the history of 
these events. 

Opening Thursday evening with a banquet for associate 
members and guests, the meeting swung into full action 
on Friday with approximately 400 present. 

The sessions were featured by excellent addresses on 
subjects of interest to textile men and to all industry. 
The entertainment, which included golf, swimming, danc- 
ing, and floor shows at the two banquets, was sufficiently 
varied to appeal to everyone. 


New Officers Elected 


At the business the 


elected: 


session following officers were 


GEORGE B. SNOW 


EDWIN M. HOLT 


Chmn. President S. T. A. 


Associate Members 
President—-Edwin M. Holt, Manager, Erwin Cotton 
Mills No. 3, Cooleemee, N.C. 

Vice-President—L. ]. Rushworth, Superintendent, Riv- 
erside Plant of Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, 
Va. 

Chairman of the Board of Governors—Joe C. Cobb, 
Assistant Superintendent, Chiquola Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Honea Path, S. C. 

Executive Secretary——Marshall Dilling, Superintendent 
and Treasurer, A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, 
Gastonia, N. C, 

B. Ellis Royal, of Charlotte, N. C., was reappointed 
secretary and treasurer. 

New Members of the Board of Governors—N. G. Har- 
die, Superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.; P. B. 
Parks, Jr., Superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 5, 
Erwin, N. C.; W. Lexie Davis, Assistant Superintendent, 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C.: 
H. H. Purvis, Superintendent, Chicopee Manufacturing 
QO. A. Sullivan, Superintend- 


ent, Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, 5S. C.., 
was elected to fill out the unexpired term of Joe Cobb. 


Associate Members’ Meeting 


The formal opening of the convention was preceded by 
the annual banquet of the Associate Members’ Division 
on the evening of June 10th. Edwin M. Howard, retiring 
chairman, acted as toastmaster for the largest attendance 
ever recorded at the opening banquet. Officers of the 
Association were honor guests at the banquet, and were 
introduced by the toastmaster. 

New officers of the Associate Members’ Division were 
elected as follows: 

Chairman—George B. Snow, Atlanta Brush Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-Chairman——William H. Randolph, Jr., A. E. Sta- 
ley Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Junius M. Smith, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C., 
was re-elected secretary. 

The feature of the banquet was a floor show, the ex- 
cellence of which was attested to by the tremendous ap- 
plause accorded it by the guests. Following the floor 
show the members and guests enjoyed dancing in the 
ball room. 


Friday Morning Session 


The first formal session of the convention was called 
to order Friday morning by President Fred L. Still. The 


Marshall Dilling 
Executive Secretary S.T.A. 


JOE Cc. COBB 
Chmn. Board of Governors 


invocation was by W. M. McLaurine, Charlotte, N. C. 
Edwin M. Holt, vice-president of the Association, made 
the welcoming address. 


President’s Address 


In his address as president, Mr. Still expressed his ap- 
preciation of the co-operation he had received during the 
year. He paid tribute to D. Harvey Hill, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer, whose death occurred in January, and 
praised Marshall Dilling, who stepped in and took up the 
duties of secretary after Mr. Hill’s death. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Personal News 


J. McCorkle, formerly of Hartwell, Ga.., 
intendent of the Calhoun Mills, 


J. R. Mallory, 
Mills. Landrum, 5S. 
Leesburg. Fla. 


is now super- 
Calhoun Falls. S. C. 


treasurer of the Shamrock Damask 
has been on a fishing trip near 


Brown Mahon, secretary and assistant manager of 
Dunean Mills, has announced that he would be a candi- 
date for re-election to the position of city school trustee 


at Greenville, S. C. 

Zack F. Wright, president of the Newberry Cotton 
Mills, was one of three members of the “50 years ago” 
class of Newberry College who were entertained by for- 
mer Governor Cole L. 


Blease. who was also a member of 
that class. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing In Back Saddle 


with New 


Device three Sad- 


dies in one, also 

Dixon's Patent 

Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


LINVILLE 


North Carolina 
Where Springtime Spends the Summer— 


ep in the heart of the 


— 


Blue Ridge Mountains, AND 

. 712 feet above sea leve! 

Linville offers every va- 

cation thrill golf, ten- Ks | L d 

nis, swimming riding, seeo a 0 e 
fishing, mountain climb- Ee 

ver 

ing Motor up famous erything for your Comfort 
(jrandfather Mountain. 

Here's the perfect vaca- A lounge, dining room, and 
tion spot. kitchen have been added to 
For Full Information Write "seeola Lodge for the 1937 

or Wore Season. Guest cottages near- 
by—you'll enjoy ever mi 

Albert 5. Wileox, Mgr. 


ute of your stay at Bseeola 


Eseeola Lodge, Linville, N.C. Lodge. 
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OBITUARY 


D. F. SHORT 


Lynchburg, Va.—D. F. Short, of Lynchburg, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack while at work recently. He had 
been employed by the Consolidated Textile Corporation 
as supervisor of weaving for 10 years. He was a native 
of Cleveland County, the son of Joseph T. Short and 
Bettie Johnson Short. He was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge, Knights of Pythias, the Odd Fellows and the 
Memorial Protestant Church of Lynchburg. Survivors 
are his —_ Mrs. Donnie Smith Short; three sons, Ray- 
mond, F., Jr., and James B. Short, of Lynchburg; two 
pen nes Mrs. H. D. Walker, of Raleigh, and Mrs. 
J. S. Sumpter, of Burlington; three brothers, James M. 
Pink Short, of Charlotte; C. M. and John P. Short, of 
Bessemer City; and a sister, Mrs. W. H. Hiden, of Bes- 
semer City. 


CHARLES E. RILEY 


Charles E. Riley, president of H & B American Ma- 
chine Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., and the Booth Manutac- 
turing Company, of New Bedford, Mass., died recently at 
his home in Newton, Mass., aged 85. 

Mr. Riley came to this country from the great manu- 
facturing districts of England, representative of Howard 
& Bullough, Ltd., and later established in the United 
States the H & B American Machine Co. All through his 
active business years Mr. Riley was an outstanding leader 
of American textile industry. He, with Walter H. Lang- 
shaw, was the builder of the famous and successful Dart- 
mouth Manufacturing Corporation of New Bedford. In 
the Dartmouth, Mr. Langshaw was the manufacturer 
and merchant, but Mr. Riley furnished much of the nec- 
essary equipment and was distinctly responsible for the 
financing of that great concern. Mr. Riley built and 
owned six or eight of the mills that are now famous in 
the Avondale Mill group of Alabama and its mills 
the original Avondale of Birmingham—were owned and 
operated by Mr. Riley for many years and sold to the 
Comer interests ten or twelve years ago, when Mr. Riley 
wished to ease his burdens of great manufacturing and 
merchandising responsibilities. 

For many years he conducted the cotton goods commis- 
sion house of C. E. Riley & Co., selling an annual produc- 
tion each year of hundreds of thousands of pounds oi 
cotton sale yarn and millions of yards of goods. In addi- 
tion to his commission house, mill and H & B activities, 
Mr. Riley imported fine long staple foreign cotton and a 
quite complete line of machinery specialties manufactured 
in Europe and used in the industry of this country. He 
was one of the first men—the very first—to introduce 
slashers to the mills of this country soon after their per- 
fection in England. He imported the first steel wire card 
clothing used in this country, and according to present- 
day general belief, sold it to the first American user, 
the Stark Mills of Manchester, N. H. 

To list the well-known and successful cotton mills that 
were more or less promoted and financed and made suc- 
cessful by Mr. Riley would be impossible, but included in 
the number beyond those cited above would be the Law- 
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OBSOLESENCE OBSTRUCTIVE 


If your mill operates with obsolete ma- 
chinery your road to profits is blocked. Your 
competition is not only the quality and price 
of finished products of other mills, but also 
their productive equipment. Progressive 
textile mills anticipated rising markets in 
material and labor. They have already 
replaced antiquated machines. No other 
course gave assurance of profit. 


The sound research and engineering pro- 
gram of the Whitin Machine Works to pro- 
duce improved textile machines, has con- 
tributed to successful revampments in many 
of these progressive mills. Those recently 
equipped with Whitin picking, carding, 
combing, roving, spinning or twisting are 
enjoying production increases which pro- 
tect their profitable operation. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Southern Textile Association Annual Convention 
Big Success 
(Continued from Page 20) 


President Still’s address will be found on the title page 
of this issue. 

Following the address of the president, T. M. Mar- 
chant, president of Victor-Monaghan Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., delivered an address of vital importance to all 
in the textile industry. In his address, which is published 
in full in this issue, he advocated balancing the budget to 
restore confidence in the monetary policy of the nation 
and scored the efforts of outsiders who attempt to reg- 
ulate the industry without knowing anything of actual 
conditions. 

The final address of the morning session was made by 
Walt. 5S. Goodwin, lecturer, who talked on “Foremanship 
as a Profession.” 

The convention was not in session Friday afternoon, 
and the members occupied themselves with various forms 
of entertainment. The golf tournament entry list num- 
bered about 70 enthusiasts, and others sported on the 
beach or played bridge. 


Annual Banquet 


The twenty-ninth annual banquet, with a crowd that 
taxed the capacity of the large banquet hall, was held Fri- 
day evening with President Still acting as toastmaster. 
The program was devoted to entertainment and the pres- 


and other textile fibres. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS "BRETON”" OILS FOR WOOL, SINCE 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE »- NEW YORK 
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entation of prizes. P. B. Parks, Jr., conducted a “draw- 
ing’ for the ladies, the winners of which received hand- 
some prizes. Edwin M. Holt presented the golf prizes. 
Winners of the golf prizes are announced on Page 14 of 
this issue. 

The feature of the banquet was a splendid dance revue 
staged by 24 girls from the Henderson School of Dancing, 
Charlotte, N. C. Following the banquet the members 
adjourned to the ball room for dancing. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The first speaker on the Saturday morning program 
was W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, who spoke 
on the subject, “Change.” He said: “There are two 
types of change, one of which is perfectly sane and nor- 
mal, the other is revolutionary and disturbing.”’ After 
showing the normal change which has taken place in the 
past twenty years he stated: ‘“‘There is another type of 
change that alarms us and that is the unnatural, uneco- 
nomic legislative urge that too many theorists are trying 
to impose, not only upon our textile industry but upon all 
industry.” The address will appear in full in next week’s 
issue. 

Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, then gave a talk 
on the sidelights of his trip to Japan with the textile 
mission. He brought out many interesting points on the 
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THE ‘BRETTON MINEROL PROCESS 
Shares in 


MILL MODERNIZATION! 


ACCEPTANCE for Oil-spraying treatments by the 


‘“Breton MINEROL Process’’, is definitely a part of the 
MODERNIZATION program of the cotton mill: from picker- 
room straight through. 


@ Cotton Conditioning with ‘‘MINEROL” has disclosed the 
most striking advantages in improved processing - increased 
production - lessened waste and more healthful working 
conditions through dust and fly prevention. 


@ It is significant that ‘‘MINEROL”’ treatments draw wide- 
baiibened spread ACCEPTANCE along with major mill improvements 


om Textile World including long-draft spinning and equipment of the most 
Annual Review 1937 varied type. 


@® YOUR MODERNIZATION PROGRAM DESERVES 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the "BRETON MINEROL PROCESS” for CONDITIONING COTTON 


BRETON 
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Southern Textile Association Annual Convention 
Big Success 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Japanese textile workers’ living conditions, pay and hours, 
and methods of manufacture in Japanese textile plants. 


Business Session 


At the business meeting the new officers were elected 
as mentioned earlier in this article. 

Culver Batson reported on the activities of the Ark- 
wrights, Inc., affiliated with the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, and announced the publication of the Arkwright 
Journal for 1937. 

W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, was elected an 
honorary member of the Association. 

After the meeting was turned over to the new officers. 
Edwin M. Holt, the new president, made a short inspira- 
tional talk to the assemblage. 

Culver Batson, former president, presented Mr. Still 
with the president's medal, which is given each year to 
the retiring president. 

P. B. Parks, Jr., was elected by the Board of Governors 
to represent them on the Executive Committee. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions, prepared by a committee 
composed of L. W. Thomason, Marshall Dilling and Cul- 
ver Batson, and presented by John A. McFalls, were 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, on January 19, 1937, D. Harvey Hill, Jr., our 
friend and fellow-laborer, passed from this life, and 

Whereas, he was for four years connected with this 
organization in the office of Secretary and Treasurer, ren- 
dering a most valuable service, 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That the members of the Southern Textile Association 
do hereby express their profound sorrow at his passing. 

That they bear record of his faithful and acceptable 
service as Secretary and Treasurer of this organization. 

That they express their sincere appreciation of his work 
as an officer in the Association, and their affection for him 
as a friend. 

That they extend their sympathy to his wife and chil- 
dren, his brothers and sisters and his business associates. 

And be it further resolved: 

That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
the Southern Textile Association, and a copy of them be 
sent to his family, and to the Clark Publishing Company. 


Amoskeag Machine Shops Sold To New 
Corporation 


Manchester, N. H.—-Sale of the machine shops of the 
former Amoskeag Manufacturing Company to a newly- 
formed corporation, Amoskeag Machine Company, or- 
ganized by former Amoskeag executives, was announced 
by Alfred H. Vose, president and general manager of the 
new firm. Two-story buildings having an area of 118,868 
square feet were sold by Amoskeag Industries, Inc 

Operation of the new company started at once with 
250 employees. Mr. Vose expects to double this number 
eventually. 
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—because it stands for the biggest investment in the 
card clothing industry. 


meons our three manufacturing plants in Fall River, 

Worcester and Philadelphia. This diversification in 
plant location insures Ashworth customers against floods 
and other hazards of the elements. It is a triple gquar- 
antee of uninterrupted supply. 


6 refers to six repair shops located in Fall River, Phila- 
delphia, Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta and Dallas. 
These conveniently located shops assure prompt re- 
clothing of top flats and rewiring of lickerins for all 
major textile areas. 


7 stands for seven distributing points including Fail 
River, Worcester, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Greenville, 
Atlanta and Dallas. Ashworth products in standard 
constructions are carried in stock at all these points for 
immediate delivery. 


Bet on 367 and you will get dependable service from 
“Pioneers in Card Clothing.” 


ASHWORTH BROS. 


Woolen Div.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Fall River, Worcester, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Atlanta, Greenville 


INC. 


Southwestern Representative: 

Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk and Asbestes Cards and for all Types of Nap- 
ping Machinery . . Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes . . Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire . . Sole 
Distributors for Piatt's Metallic Wire . Lickerins Rewired 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS 
CARD 
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YOURE NOT GAMBLING 
WHEN YOU BET ON 
THIS NUMBER. . 
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twenty-one were dead and all the others were 
LE BUL wounded. 

EXIT : Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking at that time 
before an Elks Convention at Atlantic City, con- 

demned the United Mine Workers for that dam- 

hiaileae iil nable act and in a burst of fervent oratory de- 

clared that the United States could not continue 

‘"~ to exist unless the Government enforced the laws 

Published Every Thursday By and punished those who violated them. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


David Clark - - - President and Managing Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
B. Ellis Royal . . . . - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance . . . . $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union . . . . 4.00 
Single Copies . . . . - - - - 10 


Centributieons en subjects pertaining to cotton, its manulecture and distribution, are 
requested. Centributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
ttems perteining to new mills, extensions, etc., ere solicited. 


Just Sitting and Grinning 


and violence are rampant at 
many places. 

The President of the United States just sits 
and grins. 

Men are being beaten, property is being dam- 
aged and even the U. S. mails are being stopped. 

The President, who is supposed to be the sym- 
bol of law and order, just sits and grins. 


Men and women are being intimidated and 
beaten and the way to their chosen places of 
employment are being blocked by mobs who in 
many cases contain very few of the employees or 
former employees of the establishment which 
they surround. 


A President, who knows that such things are 
being done, just sits and grins. 


In 1922, fifty non-union miners were confined 
to an Indiana mine by members of the United 
Mine Workers, whose president and directing 
force was, then as now, John L. Lewis. Finally 
a truce was reached and it was agreed that the 
non-union miners should be permitted to emerge 
from the mine and go quietly to their homes. 


When, however, the last of the non-union men 
stood above ground, the subordinates of John L. 
Lewis opened fire upon the defenseless and un- 
armed men and when the smoke cleared away 


And those who engage ‘in lawlessness and vio- 
lence seem to be assured that he will continue to 


Now Franklin D. Roosevelt sits and grins. 
sit and grin. 


The Master Mechanics School i 


HILE the attendance at the Master Mechan- 

ics’ School which we sponsored and which 
was held in Charlotte June 8th, 9th and 10th was 
not as large as we anticipated, the school was a 
success in every other respect. 

The young men who attended state that they 
learned a great deal and all of them urged us to 
hold a similar school next year. 

Treasurers of two mills which were represent- 
ed have told us that the men from their mills re- 
turned home with ideas which they wish to put 
into effect and which they expect to result in a 
reduction of fuel consumption. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the 
assistance given us by E. A. Terrell, Prof. Sam 
Earle, Prof. L. L. Vaughan, Prof. O. P. Littell 
and Marshall Lake, all of whom presided over 
sessions of the Master Mechanics’ School. 

Also to Prof. Frank B. Turner, H. C. Swanell, 
B. L. Cathey, H. B. Wolf, A. C. Morrison and 
R. H. Jackson for handling special subjects. 

The luncheon addresses of Roy Palmer upon 
“Mill Lighting” and Ray Olpin upon ‘Textile 
Research” were both instructive and enjoyable. 

While the young men, who attended, urged us 
to conduct a Master Mechanics’ School in 1938, 
we wish to learn more about the results of the 
1937 school before making a decision. 

If we become convinced that it was of real 
benefit to many of the young men who attended, 
we will sponsor a similar school next year. 


Time for Canning 


b kery is the time of year when there is a surplus 
of vegetables and fruits and by the same 
token this is the time that they should be canned 
and put away for consumption during the fall 
and winter. 
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It is to your advantage to STANDARDIZE on Franklin Dyeing Machines exclusively, this service grew from a 
Process Colors, for by so doing you avoid the necessity small experimental station to the largest service of its 
of changing your dyer (and the risks that go with such _ kind in the world and it is still growing. In 1936 it en- 
a change) even though you may shift your manu- _ joyed the largest volume of business in 
facturing from one geographical location to another. its history,—over 17,000,000 pounds. 

Franklin Process Custom Yarn Dyeing is a national Having satisfied so many mills, it is 
service, having plants in all major textile areas and _ logical to assume that it can satisfy you. 
using the same formulas for the same colors in all Franklin Process, dyeing on a helical spring tube, 
plants. Thus the chances of serious shade variations tig 
and finishing troubles are minimized. The Franklin _ the density of all packages and hence makes for more 
Process record is your assur- 


At the same time 
ance of satisfaction. In little fh 


it makes the 
more than a decade, using 

er and a better 
Franklin Process Package 
SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Dyeing and Processing Machines 
PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA + GREENVILLE + CHATTANOOGA «+ CHICAGO « N, Y, REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST, 


winding supply. 
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Results that mean 
dollars saved 


One mill which recently installed the new Terrell 
equipment reports that two operators and one 
assistant are doing work that formerly required 
eight employees, which means quite a saving to the 
mill. In addition, the operators are spared the 
back-breaking job of lifting and handling small 
boxes of bobbins. 


What Is the Terrell System? 


It consists of three units: The Type K Bobbin 
Stripper, which cleans the waste from filling bob- 
bins at the rate of 100 to 120 bobbins a minute; 
The Bobbin Box Hoist, which lifts and dumps large 
boxes of uncleaned bobbins onto the hopper of the 
Type K machine; and the Bobbin Conveyor, which 
carries cleaned bobbins away from the Type K 
machine and deposits them in large boxes. (The 
Bobbin Conveyors and Hoists can also be used 
with Utsman bobbin cleaning machines. } 


The Type K Bobbin Stripper is the fastest, the 
most efficient machine ever invented for cleaning 
bobbins. By itself, it saves for its owners remark- 
able sums. When used in unison with the two 
accessories, the Bobbin Box Hoist and the Bobbin 
Conveyor, the results are even more outstanding. 


INVESTIGATE NOW 
Our engineers will gladly make a study of 
your bobbin cleaning requirements and point out 
to you just what results you can expect in your 
mill from Terrell bobbin cleaning equipment. 


WRITE US NOW. 


the new TYPE K Bobbin Stripper 


1200 North Church Street 
Phone 2-1109 
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Down Stroke Press. 


Used by 80% of the Newer 
Textile Mills for Baling 
Cotton Waste 


Economy No. 454 (shown above) is designed 
especially for baling loose cotton waste, paper 
stock, rags, etc., and produces a standard-sized ° 
cotton bale. 


Economy Baler Company has had over 30 years’ 
experience in manufacturing successful baling 
presses. When you buy an Economy Baler, you 
are assured of efficiency, low operating cost, long 
life. 

In addition to the Down Stroke Press, Economy 
builds presses for baling yarn, raw stock, cloth 
and similar materials. 


ALL STEEL 


BALING PRESSES 
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Denman Pickers? 


Three main characteristics account for the ex- 
tensive use of DENMAN LOOP PICKERS. 


Long Life 


Denman’s exclusive design and method of man- 
‘ufacture have produced a picker with high cot- 
ton fabric content and great durability, which 
will not stretch or loosen on the stick. Shuttle 
point holes, molded under pressure, produce a 
face of extreme durability. 


‘Uniform Quality 


Denman Pickers are uniform in weight, size, and 
quality. Rights and lefts are not required, be- 
cause a Denman Picker, having no rivets, fits on 
either side of the loom. 
ed 
er 
4 Low Cost 
‘Denman Fabric Loop Pickers help mills to keep 
ce their picker cost at a minimum, because they cost 
8 .# much less than the usual leather type, give equal 
we or better service. 
ng 
Send us a 6” sample from the upper end of your 
re ‘picker stick and state the make and model of 
th loom on which they are to be used. We will be 


glad to send you some free samples. 


DENMAN 
LOOP PICKERS 


Sales Agents 


RATED 


PE, N. C. 


Cardroom Bobbins 
for 


Low Cost, Quality 


Production 


Termaco Bobbins are durable, being made from 
high grade rock maple. 


Termaco Bobbins are accurately made by skilled 
workmen, which means even tension and smooth, 
even roving. 


Termaco Bobbins are highly polished, inside and 
out. The smooth, durable finish protects your 
roving and prevents waste. 


In addition to cardroom bobbins, we make warp 
and filling bobbins for cotton, silk and rayon; creel, 
twister, and warp spools; and a large number of 
wood specialties. All are of the same high quality. 


BOBBIN AND SPOOL DIVISION 


CHINE COMPANY 


MR. LUTHER PILLING 
Danielson, Conn. 
New England and Canadian Ag't. 
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a e FASTER SCHEDULES 


e SMOOTHER SAILING 


E, A COMPLETE LINE OF 


tor the textile industry, backed by the full co- HEAVY CHEMICALS, DYEWOOD EX- 
_ operation of specialists who are ready at al! TRACTS, TAPIOCA FLOUR, SAGO 

E times to assist in the selection and use of the FLOUR,GUMS, WAXES, WOOL GREASE, ’ 

, right oil for each specitic purpose in the proc- PIGMENTS and FILLERS. 

fi essing of cotton, wool, silk and rayon. In addition to its own full line of Textile 

E Cyanamid offers the same completeness of Specialties, Cyanamid also continues the sale 

_ line and efhcient cooperation in the use of ot those of the tormer Chas. H. Stone, Inc., 


SIZING COMPOUNDS, PENETRANTS, and H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., including the well- 


WETTING AGENTS, ACIDS, ALKALIES, known “Victoria” line of Oils and Softeners. 7 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION ‘ 
District Offices: 822 W. Morehead 5t., Charlotte, N.C. + 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. * 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 3 


District Offices: 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. @ 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. @ 600 So Delaware Ave.,Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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During the depression many mills encouraged 
canning by their employees and in some cases 
purchased outfits for canning clubs, and it is our 
opinion that even though prosperity and plenty 
now prevails, the mill employees should be en- 
couraged to prepare for the curtailment and pos- 
sible weeks of idleness which appear to be ahead. 

Orders for goods and yarns are already begin- 
ning to run short and already many mills have 
found it advisable to shut down part of their 
machinery and several mills are now on four-day 
schedules. 


There are those who predict a revival of or- 
ders early in the fall, but if that prediction does 
not come true, it will be too late to can the fruits 
and vegetables which are now plentiful and 
cheap. 


In years past, it has been the custom of cotton 
mills to operate, for periods, at a loss in order to 
give their employees enough wages to provide 
food, but the minimum wage laws which are now 
being enacted by Congress will make such oper- 
ations impractical, if not impossible, and when 
goods can not be sold at prices which will justify 
the wages fixed by law, mills will be forced to 
close tight and mill employees will have to look 
out for themselves. 

We urge mill employees to actively engage in 
canning and storing fruits and vegetables as a 
protection against periods of curtailment and 
idleness and we urge mills to encourage such 
efforts and to co-operate with them. 


The Myrtle Beach Meeting 


bio meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion at Myrtle Beach, S. C., on June 11th and 
12th was undoubtedly one of the best in the his- 
tory of the Association. 


Not only was the attendance exceptionally 
large but the program seemed to suit everybody, 
and Secretary Ellis Royal is to be congratulated 
upon the smoothness with which every event and 
each session was conducted. 


Particularly strong and able addresses were 
delivered by President Fred L. Still, T. M. Mar- 
chant and W. M. McLaurine, and all of the oth- 
ers were good. 


The entertainment features of the banquet of 
the Associate Members’ Division on Thursday 
night and the Association banquet on Friday 
night were clean and enjoyable. 


The food at the Ocean Forest Hotel, and the 
room service was exceptionally good, and we 
failed to hear a single complaint against the 
hotel. That in itself was a very unusual condi- 
tion. 
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The Apex Mill Outrage 


D ive Apex Hosiery Company operates one of 
the largest knitting mills in Philadelphia but 
very few of their employees joined the C. lL. O. 

There was no question of wages, hours or 
working conditions because the mill paid the 
union scale and in some cases a little more, but 
the C. I. O. leaders demanded that the mill adopt 
the closed shop and the check-off so that they 
might collect union dues from 2,500 employees. 


On May 6th the C. I. O. declared a half holi- 
day for the hosiery mills in that section of Phila- 
delphia and about 2 p. m. a mob estimated at 
from 6,000 to 10,000, but containing very few 
employees of the Apex Hosiery Mills, descended 
upon that mill and almost unbelievable are the 
accounts of the vandalism and violence inflicted. 


Doors of the plant were unhinged . . . com- 
pany officials and workers were assaulted——50 
were injured—18 were rushed to hospitals—of- 
fice records, payroll records, social security rec- 
ords were thrown to the four winds—desks were 
overturned—the mill dispensary wrecked—win- 
dows smashed—as the mob made a forcible entry 
and took possession of the plant. A court in- 
junction which was in effect at that time was 
defied as the C. I. O. care nothing for law. 

The president, vice-president and the presi- 
dent’s son were severely beaten and it was nec- 
essary for two of them to enter a hospital. 

The administration of Philadelphia gave the 
Apex Hosiery Mills no protection and although 
Miss Perkins, Secretary of Labor, sent a repre- 
sentative to inquire into the situation, she has 
made no statement indicating that the wrecking 
of a reputable manufacturing establishment by 
an organized mob, was displeasing to her. 


The Apex Hosiery Mills has now entered a 
civil suit for $3,000,000 against the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, a branch of the 
C. I. O., and the courts will be called upon to say 
whether or not a union can with impunity wreck 
a manufacturing establishment which refuses to 
surrender to them or can be held responsible for 


its acts and be forced to pay for the damage 
done. 


President Wm. Meyer of the Apex Hosiery 
Mills is said to be the type of man who will carry 
the suit to its conclusion and force a definite 
shown-down with the union. 


He deserves the thanks and appreciation of 
the entire knitting industry of this country be- 
cause we must know whether law or mob control 
is to prevail. 
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HIGH SPEED 


COTTON BEAM WARPER 
Cuts the Cost of 
Warping, Weaving, Slashing 


The result of 50 years’ experience. Efficient. 
Smooth Running. Automatic Lint Cleaner. Al! 
adjustments made on exterior. Adaptable to 
any make of Creel. No gears .. . Whitney 
Silent Chain and Sprockets. SKF Ball Bearings. 
Braking and Beam Doffing devices. We have 


| also developed a High Speed Ball Warper that 
has met with wide approval. 


Write for details or have 
Representative call 


T.C.ENTWISTLE CO. 


LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
Souther, L. E. Wooten 913 First Nat. Bk. Bide Charlotte, N. C. 


Represertative 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Contributions To S. T. A. 
Entertainment Fund 


The following companies and individuals contributed 
to the fund raised by the Associate Members’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association to provide entertain- 
ment and golf prizes at the annual meeting: 

Abbott Machine Co., American Blower Corp., Ameri- 
can Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., American Wool & Cot- 
ton Reporter, Armstrong Cork Products Co., Arnold 
Hoffman & Co., Inc., Ashworth Bros., Atlanta Brush Co., 
Atwood Machine Co., Barber-Colman Co., H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., M. L. Church , Rep. Catlin Yarn Co.., 
Ciba Co., Corn Products Sales Co., Cotton, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, John L. Dabbs, E. 1. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Draper Corporation, General Electric 
Co., Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Keever Starch Co., Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Na- 
tional Ring Traveler Co., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 
Frank G. North, Inc., Parks-Cramer Co., Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co., Seydel-Woolley Co., 
Sonoco Products Co., Staley Sales Corp., Taylor-Colquitt 
Co., Terrell Machine Co., Textrte BuLtetin, Textile- 
Finishing Machinery Co., Textile World, Textile Shop, 
Inc., U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 
Universal Winding Co., Veeder-Root, Inc., Whitin Ma- 
chine Works. 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers Meeting 


More than 200 members and guests attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia, June 3rd and 4th, at Sea Island, Ga. 

The opening session Thursday morning was called to 
order by President W. N. Banks, of the Grantville Hos- 
iery Mills. Hon. James T. Colson, Mayor of Brunswick, 
Ga., delivered the address of welcome, which was respond- 
ed to by Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Then followed addresses by Presi- 
dent Banks, P. S. Arkwright, president, Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta, and C. S. Ching, director of public 
industrial relations, United States Rubber Company, New 
York, who talked on “Employer—Employee Relations.” 

President Banks presided as toastmaster at the banquet 
Thursday evening. The principal address was by Hatton 
Lovejoy, general counsel of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. The banquet program also included presentation of 
afternoon’s golf tournament prizes by George P. Swift, 
vice-president, Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., and presentation of gift to the retiring presi- 
dent by Cason J. Callaway, chairman of the board, Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Officers Elected 

Paul K. McKenney, president of the Swift Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, was elected president of the As- 
sociation. Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president of the Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, was elected vice-president, while 
R. H. Freeman, president of the Newnan Cotton Mills, 
Newnan, was chosen treasurer. T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Card Clothing : 
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In a few days after a shipment of cylinders had been made to 
New Hampshire, the Superintendent wrote, “I received the _ 
shipment of cylinders yesterday, 
plus. Used two cylinders today, they went on slicker than a : 
whistle and smoother than a cat’s whisker. Ever feel a cat's — 

whisker? Man, they are smooth.” 


Tuer Card Clothing makes work easier, speeds up production 


HOWARD BROS. MEG. C0. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
, Atlante Offices: Philedelphie, Dalles 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer. Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Mill floors scrubbed with Mi-Cleanser 
and dried with the Denison Squeegee 
«tay hard and smooth. 


You can add many years to the life of 
your floors by using these products. 
Order the following today: 


1 Mi-Cleanser No, 35. 
ESTABLIGNED 1018 1 Model M-2 Denison Squeegee. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


Courseurs a acier & 
That's what steel travelers are 


called by French-speaking peoples 


but wherever they are used and whatever they ar 
called, spinners agree that Victor Circle-D Travelers pro- 
vide outstanding improvement in production and the qual- 
ity of the yarn May we send you a sample supply of 
courseurs a acier? Write today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 1738 W. Franklin Ave. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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CHARLES E. RILEY 
(Continued from Page 22) 


ton Spinning Company, of Woonsocket, one of the most 
famous thread yarn producers, the Lawton Mills of Plain- 
field, Conn., and many others. 

Mr. Riley was a very versatile and adaptable man . He 
knew all the branches of cotton manufacturing. He was 
not only helpful to cotton manufacturing in this country 
in co-operating with many small manufacturers and small 
mills throughout the extent of the industry, but he also 
was allied with some of the largest textile organizations, 
chief of which perhaps, was the great merchandising house 
of Wellington Sears and mills in which they were inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Riley was for 25 years president of the Stone In- 
stitute and Newton Home for Aged People, and for many 
years a member of the vestry at Grace Episcopal Church 
of Newton. He was active in the support of Newton Hos- 
pital and Newton Y. M. C. A. He was a member of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Foreign 
Policy Association, Victorian Club, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Exchange Club and a vice-president of the 
Home Market Club. He is survived by his widow and 
daughter. 


Berkshire Co. Shuts Down Two More Cotton 
Mills 
Providence, R. 1.—-The Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates, which closed five mills recently, announces two 
more would be shut down next week. More than 6,000 
persons will be affected. The company said it no longer 
could sell its products at a profit. 


North Carolina Shows Wage Increase 

Raleigh, N. C.—Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer of N.C, Cotton Manufacturers’ Assocoiation, reports 
that recently a survey of earnings in the cotton textile 
industry was made and it was found that during the first 
quarter of 1937 the average hourly wage for 87,447 tex- 
tile employers in North Carolina, or about 65 per cent of 
the total, was 37.4 cents per hour per week, giving a re- 
turn of $14.53 per week. 

A great many of the mills have since put in a 10 per 
cent increase, it was reported, but no survey covering the 
second increase in the textile industry was available. 

“With respect to the earning situation five years ago,” 
Mr. Marshall said, ‘“‘we have a report issued in 1932 by 
the U. S. Department of Labor covering 21,475 workers 
in North Carolina, which showed that the average earning 
per hour was 26.3 cents. The average hours work in a 
week was 44.5, and the weekly earnings $11.69. 

“Our 1937 survey showed that loom fixers in North 
Carolina were earning 55.8 cents per hour, while in 1932 
the average was 32.7 cents per hour. Weavers in our 
1937 survey showed 44 cents per hour, while in 1932 
average for male weavers in North Carolina was 29.8 
cents, and for female weavers 27.6 cents per hour. Ac- 
cording to our 1937 survey, spinners in North Carolina 
received 33.5 cents per hour, while in 1932 male spinners 
received 32.1 cents, and females 19.4 cents per hour.” 
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are the greatest assets 
today to the Textile Manufacturing 
trade, regardless of whether it is Weaving, 


Spinning or other Machinery required in any Plant. 

The Flat Steel Loom Harness had its first development forty 

years ago and with unceasing efforts, it grew to a great industry 

of its own, resulting in general recognition by the Cotton, Silk, 

Rayon, Wool and Worsted trades as a commodity practically indis- 
pensable in weaving some of the fibres. 


Millions of Dollars have been saved by these industries from the tremendous 
x lasting qualities of the Flat Steel Heddle, with the result that our American 
Loom Manufacturers are recognizing the intrinsic value of its merits by using 
this product on their looms for Exhibitions. 

y: lf you had been at the Textile Exposition in Greenville, S. C., April 5th to 
: | 10th, 1937, you may have noticed that every loom exhibited was equipped 
iz | with Flat Steel Heddles regardless of the fabric produced, which we gratefully 


consider a wonderful cooperation and also a recommendation, speaking for 
itself. 


Steel Heddle 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES PLANTS 
Greenville, S. C. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greenville. S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. |. Montreal, Que. Canada 


Dallas, Texas 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 

Rio De Janeiro, Brazil, S.A. 

Sydney, Australia 
Goteborg, Sweden 


Huddersfield, England 
Mexico, D. F. Mexico 
Shanghai, China 
Calcutta, India 
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Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Ine. 


Dyeing & Finishing Machinery 
Somerville, Mass. 


WACH TREX. 


Southern Representative, John C. Cosby. Greenvilie, S. C. 


Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Scutcher with cut gears, all gears and pulleys 
keyed, heavy spirals and large shafts. 


This machine with top roller for pulling the cloth. 


The use of REDOXYVAT in Vat and Sulphur dyeing gives 
these advantages: 


Prevents premature oxi- 
dation 

Keeps vats in Leuco state 
2 to 3 times longer. 
Small quantity needed. 


Saves on Dyestuffs 
Better color values 
No crocking effect 
Increases concentrations 
Send detailed request for further information 
Onyx Oil & (Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Specialists in Finishing Materials 


Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
Southern Repr.. E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 


\BORATORY- CONTROLLED 


PROCESSING | 
& FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS 


June 17, 1937 


C. |. O. Leader Asked To Explain Connection 
With Communists 


The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, in a meeting at 
Greenville, S. C., decided to ask Miss Elizabeth Hawes, 
who is in charge of the Greenville office of the C. I. O., 
© answer certain questions relative to the relations be- 
ween the C. I. O. and the Communists. 

The Klan resolutions were as follows: 

Whereas, a news item from the Greenville Piedmont of 
May 22, 1937, relating to an incident occurring in Ander- 
on, S. C., regarding the organizers of the T. W. O. C., an 
iffiliate of the C. 1. O., and an editorial comment from 
he Anderson Daily Mail of May 25, 1937, relating to the 
ame incident, has come to the attention of Poinsett Klan 
No. 26, Realm of South Carolina, and 

Whereas, in the Greenville Piedmont news article men- 
ioned above is noted the statement of Miss Elizabeth 
Hawes, secretary of the Greenville office of the T. W. O. 
C., an affiliate of the C. Ll. O., in which she states in part: 
‘The C. Ll. O. has no connection with Communism,” and 

Whereas, Poinsett Klan No. 26 desires the following 
nformation given to the press and the public of South 
‘arolina, 

Now, therefore be it resolved, by Poinsett Klan No. 26, 
Realm of South Carolina, in regular Klonklave assembled, 
hat the said Miss Elizabeth Hawes be, and she is hereby 
‘equested to answer through the press at her earliest con- 
venience, or submit to the Klan for publication, answer to 
he following questions: 

First—Why is Francis J. Gorman, member of Garland 
Fund Board, which supports the Communist Training 
school of Mena, Arkansas, president of the U. T. W., one 
f C. 1. O.’s organizations? 

second—-Why is James W. Ford, negro communistic 
‘andidate for Vice-President in 1936, a director of the 
1. O.? 

Third—-Why is David Dubinsky, Communist leader 
vho tried to raise $100,000 in the United States for Span- 
sh communists in 1936, a director of the C. I. O.? 
Fourth—Why is George Powers, Communist organizer 
or South Carolina, a director of the C. 1. O.? 

Fifth—-Why is George A. Patterson, member of the 
‘ommunist party, on the payroll of the C. I .O.’s S. W. 
C. at South Chicago, Ll.? 

Sixth—-Why is Leonides McDonald, negro communist 
eader, the ©. I. O.’s organizer for their S. W. O. C. at 
\nn Arbor, Mich.? 

Seventh——Why is Jack Stachel, member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, also a director of the 

Kighth—-Why is Angelo Herndon, negro convicted in 
he State of Georgia for syndicalism, and chairman of 
Young Communist League of America, so closely connect- 
‘d with the C. I. O.? 

Ninth—Why is John Anderson, Communist leader, on> 
if the C. I. O.’s organizers? 

Tenth—-Why are Nat Ganley, Walter and Vic Reuther 
ind Israel Berestein, all known to be leading communists, 
fficially connected with the C. I. O.? 

Miss Hawes has not attempted to answer these ques- 
tions; in fact, it is doubtful if she will make any such 
“ffort because it is well known that many men and women 
ictively identified with the Communism are leaders in the 
C. 1. O. movement. 
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Georgia Cotton Manufacturers Meeting 
(Continued from Page 28) 
continues as secretary. Traffic manager is C. T. Kilgore, 
Atlanta. 

Directors were elected as follows: To serve until 1940, 
three years, Lanier Branson, president, Sibley Manufac- 
turing Company, and Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Augusta; C. L. Hamilton, president, Crown Cotton 
Mills, Dalton; W. D. Anderson, president, Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, Macon; Frank Williams, agent, West 
Point Manufacturing Company, West Point. 

To serve until 1938, one year, to fill the unexpired 
term of N. Bernard Murphy, who resigned; H. Gordon 
Smith, vice-president, U. S. Rubber Products Company, 
Hogansville. To serve until 1938, one year, to fill the 
unexpired term of R. H. Freeman; J. C. Platt, agent, 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation of Georgia, Gaines- 
ville. To serve until 1939, two years, to fill the unex- 
pired term of W. D. Anderson, Jr.; D. A. Turner, Co- 
lumbus, president of Columbus Manufacturing Company, 
and Eagle & Phenix Mills. 


Cotton Consumed in May 


Washington, June 14.—Cotton consumed during May 
was reported by the Census Bureau today to have totalled 
669,460 bales of lint and 70,480 of linters, compared with 
718,947 and 72,795 during April this year and 530,894 
and 64,502 during May last year. 

Cotton on hand May 3lst was reported held as fol- 
lows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,815,035 bales of lint 
and 281,926 of linters, compared with 1,987,280 bales of 
lint and 293,972 of linters on April 30th, this year, and 
1,089,784 and 236,535 on May 3lst, last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 3,587,788 bales of 
lint and 73,353 of linters, compared with 4,213,860 bales 
of lint and 74,816 of linters on April 30th, this year, and 
5,238,974 and 57,407 on May 3lst, last year. 

Imports during May totalled 30,984 bales compared 
with 27,735 during April this year and 19,891 in May 
last year. 

Exports for May totalled 323,736 bales of lint and 
22,419 of linters, compared with 373,158 bales of lint and 
27,983 of linters during April this year and 351,734 and 
21,053 during May last year. 

Cotton spindles active during May numbered 24,659,- 
296 compared with 24,728,466 during April this year and 
22,833,364 during May last year. 

Cotton consumed in cotton-growing States during May 
totalled 558,626 bales, compared with 595,608 during 
April this year and 447,822 during May last year. 

Cotton on hand in cotton-growing States May 3lst in- 
cluded: 

In consuming establishments, 1,474,396 bales compared 
with 1,630,605 on April 30th this year and 895,080 on 
May 3lst last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 3,482,826 bales, 
compared with 4,104,772 on April 30th this year and 5,- 
152,116 on May 3lst last year. 

Cotton spindles active during May in cotton-growing 
States numbered 17,789,228 compared with 17,763,054 
during April this year and 16,854,068 during May last 
year. 
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COLLECTIVE THINKING 


Made the 


Fulton had to play the lone 
wolf when inventing his firs' 
commercial steamboat, because 
most people thought him an 
impractical dreamer. Today the 
value of inventive genius plus 
COLLECTIVE THINKING is 
more widely appreciated and as 
a result we have achievement, 
like the ocean liner Normandie. 


Collective thinking also offers 
untold possibilities of progress 
in the sizing, printing and fin- 
ishing of textile fibres. Further 
more this type of thinking no 
longer is confined to large or- 
ganizations, because A-H Con- 
sultation Service makes it avail- 
able even to the smallest mill-or 
department. 


This service is rendered by a 
staff of specially trained chem- 
ists assisted by a completely 
‘quipped, modern laboratory ani 
a company experience in al! 
branches of the textile industry 
of 122 years. 


Write to us at Providence 
about your sizing, printing o1 
finishing problem, or talk with 
our local representative and let 
us make recommendations, free 
of all obligations. 


Difference 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
. Soluble Gums . Soft- 
eners . Soluble Oijils 


Tallow Waxes 
Soaps . Flour . Dex- 
trines Starches 
Pigment Colors and 
Lakes Ammonia 


Acids . Blue Vitriol 
Borax . Bichromate of 
Soda . Bichromate of 
Potash . Liquid Chlo- 
rine . Chiorine of Lime 
. Caustic Soda (solid 
or flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York .. Boston.. 


Philadeiphia . 


. Chartotte 
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age and reference 

All new machinery. 
Address ‘‘Comfix,”’ 

Care Textile Bulletin. 


when applying. 


WANTED 


All Card Room Overseers to know 
that we build or rebuild any type 
of Card Screen. We have been able 
to please some of the most partic- 
ular men in the industry. We be- 
lieve if given a chance we can ; 
make you one or our good custom- 


ers 
Elliott Metal Works 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Phone 2264 


WANTED—Position as overseer carding 


or general overhauling of combers. Mar- 


ried and sober Can furnish best of 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress John L. Thomas, Mt. Holly, N. © 


Viscose Rayon Plant 
Opened in Argentina 


Buenos Aires.—The first viscose 
rayon plant in Argentina, located ap- 
proximately 15 miles from Buenos 
Aires, was formally inaugurated on 
June 15th. 

The plant was constructed and will 
be operated by a company known as 
‘“Ducilo” S. A. Productora De Rayon, 
an affiliate of Industrias Quimicas 
Argentinas ‘“Duperial’” of Buenos 
Aires. Frank S. MacGregor is presi- 
dent of Ducilo, which has an issued 
capital of 34,00,0,000 Argentine pe- 
SOS. 

The process of manufacture em- 
ployed in the new factory was sup- 
plied by the rayon department of the 
du Pont Company. 

The new plant will give employ- 
ment to approximately 1,000 workers 
when in full operation. It will pro- 
duce not only yarn in the form of 
skeins, cones and spools, but will also 
supply sized yarn for warps and 
crepe, all of the high quality demand- 
ed by the Argentine market. 


Awarded Patent 


Spartanburg, S. C.—John C. Pad- 
dock, of Spartanburg, has _ been 
awarded a patent for a loom quill 
can. 
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Marchant Reviews Situation in Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 18) 


code provisions, with wages higher than the code pro- 
vided, and upon hours that are practically in line. 


This industry has therefore shown voluntarily, without 
coercion or force, that it will look after the welfare of its 
employees. This industry is therefore justified today in 
insisting that its costs be not further increased; that the 
industry not be put out further on a limb, as compared 
with other industries in the country and as compared 
with the textile industry in other countries, and in taking 
such a position can do so directly and definitely, in the 
interest of its own working people. After all is said and 
done, the textile workers of America are fighting today 
for their jobs with the textile workers of Japan, China, 
India and Brazil, and it is a fight to the finish. The tex- 
tile executives will take off their coats and go to any ex- 
tent in the defense of the interest of their workers, and to 
perpetuate the employment which they deserve and which 
they have earned. 


Now, if the textile industry by actual record has proven 
that it voluntarily protects its workers, isn’t it reasonable 
to call upon government to leave this problem in our 
hands? 

If the wages in the cotton textile industry are increased, 
and the wages in other industries are not increased, this 
merely means that the goods produced by the textile 
workers at the higher wage necessarily have to be sold at 
a higher price, and the consuming public at large, who 
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have not had the increases, will not be able to buy them, 
and as a result they will go begging. The cotton mills 
will be unable to sell their goods and will have to close 
their doors for temporary or permanent shut-downs, and 
the textile workers in the long run will be the sufferers. 

Gentlemen, it is about time we are adopting a common- 
sense attitude toward these matters. It is about time we 
are telling the rest of the world that we, the textile work- 
ers and executives who have founded and developed these 
mills, who are making these goods, and have been able to 
take care of ourselves voluntarily on a co-operative pro- 
gram and a high plane, over a period of many years, that 
we are fully capable of doing so in the future. Even if 
the experts in Washington were capable of running cotton 
mills—which they certainly are not—no one ever saw a 
cotton mill that was successfully operated by Congress or 
by the Legislature. 


I call upon you, as leaders in the textile field, to spread 
a sane thought on these matters wherever you go. It 
seems to me that if the textile workers of America are 
intelligent, capable and efficient enough to make the splen- 
did products which they are now making, they also have 
sufficient intelligence to look after their own welfare. | 
hope that you gentlemen will constitute yourselves mis- 
sionaries of good-will, of friendship, of fellowship, or ami- 
cable relations, of peace, happiness, and of prosperity 
throughout the entire textile industry, and that you will 
serve to bring all interests in the textile industry closer 
together, mutually working in the interest of each other. 


(Continued on Page 38) 


For Acetate 


Silks= 


CAMACYL 


features: 


wt 


“Standard Everywhere” 


e Write for 


samples and 


quotations 75 Hudson St. 


Boston Philadelphia 


Providence 


COLORS 


This complete line of colors for Acetate Silk; 


@ High tinctorial strength 

@ Fasitness to light and washing 
@ Excellent money value 

@ Utmost uniformity 


The CAMACYL line offers a wide range of bright. 
popular colors for dyeing any shade on Acetate Silk. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


New York City 


Chicago Burlington, N. C. Concord, N. C. 
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Leather Check and 
Lug Straps by 
Houghton Give 
You Longer Life 


The high speed picker stick drives the shuttle 
across modern looms almost like a cracking 
whip .. . Check straps must be able to “take 
it,’ absorbing the shocks. 


Brute Brand Check Straps retain proper 
checking qualities for the maximum number 
of loom hours, giving you longer effective life. 
Likewise, “Vim” Leather Lug Straps keep 
their resiliency and durability longer, saving 
wear on the picker stick. Substantial econ- 
omies result—as many mill men have found 
by trial! 


May we send you a sample of either or 
both? 


BRUTE BRAND Check 
Straps are made in three 
weights, MEDIUM, HEAVY, 
and EXTRA HEAVY, with 
Standard or special slots at 
each end. 


VIM Leather Lug 
Straps are made in two 
types, the cemented and 
formed lug straps, and 
the Rocker Type Lug, 
which has a rocker built 
at the bend of the “U.” 
Both types furnished 
with or without slots, 
as you may specify. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
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Mill News 


EnKA, N. C.—A contract for a warehouse at the Amer- 
ican Enka Corporation was let recently for $37,958, it 1 
reported. 


GLEN Raven, N. C.—Officials announced construction 
of an addition to the Glen Raven Cotton Mills had been 
awarded to H. F. Mitchell, Jr., of Burlington. 


— 


Macon, Ga.—At the local unit of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, which is the main unit, work has been 
under way on the construction of an addition, three sto- 
ries, 50 by 200 feet, which with equipment will represent 
an expenditure of about $100,000. 


Newport, TENN.—A new one-story 40 by 300 feet 
mill buiuding has been under construction for the New- 
port Hosiery Mill. The building program and the equip- 
ment will represent an expenditure of approximately $35,- 
OOO. 

Boaz, Ata.—A survey reveals that the Boaz Mill & 
Gin Co. has added 100 additional operatives, with busi- 
ness on the upgrade at this mill. This company is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of 6s to 8s single and 3 to 30- 
ply cones, tubes and ball yarns. 


BLADENBORO, N. C.—At the Bladenboro Cotton Mills 
new equipment which has been installed includes long 
draft spinning, new cards, new winders and a new warper. 
These mills have approximately 40,000 spindles, and are 
engaged in the manufacture of weaving and knitting nov- 
elties and yarns, single and ply, in all standard put-ups. 


Tryon, N. C.—The Southern Mercerizing Company, 
which has announced plans for the construction of a new 
addition, also announces that five additional Whitin quill- 
ers and a number of 102-model winders will be installed. 
The addition will be 100 by 100 feet and the contract for 


same has been awarded to Barger Bros. of Mooresville, 


PACOLET, S$. C.—-At the Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany an extensive renovation and modernization program 
has gotten well under way. 

Extensive machinery replacements are being made and 
more are contemplated as a part of the plan to make the 
unit modern in every department. 

It is stated that it will require approximately two years 
to complete this modernization program. 

Special attention is being given to the new spinning 
frames which are being installed. The local unit has 
80,000 spindles and a battery of 2,200 looms. 

LD. W. Anderson, treasurer, stated that the work is 
being done gradually, and not a detail will be overlooked. 
The Pacolet Manutacturing Company will be one of the 
most modern textile mills in the South when this entire 
program has been completed, he stated. 

There will be no interruptions of operations at the 
plant during this improvement program, it is stated. 
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Mill News 


SPRING City, TENN.—New equipment which was re- 
cently purchased by the Southern Silk Mills for installa- 
tion in the mill in Spring City included six fast warp 
tricot machines of 168-inch width, which were purchased 
from Robert Reiner, Inc., and one Schlick beaming ma- 
chine. 


STANFIELD, N. C.—A newly organized industry for 
Stanfield is the Excella Hosiery Mills, Inc. The company 
will engage in the manufacture of yarns, cloths and tex- 
tile fabrics, with an authorized capital stock of $100,000. 
Brooks Jerome of Wade, N. C., and L. R. Furr, T. B. 
Love and L. R. Wagner, all of Stanfield, subscribed $10,- 
000 of the stock. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—At the Anderson Cotton Mills a 
modernization program has been under way at a cost of 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000. This included the ren- 
ovation of the plant and the installation of much new 
machinery to replace much of the old machinery, which 
had become obsolete. It was stated here that no expan- 
sion of the plant is contemplated at this time; however, 
the installation of new machinery is calculated to mate- 
rially increase the mills’ capacity. 


Daisy, Tenn.—The Kingsboro Silk Mills, Inc., of 
Gloversville, N. Y., which several months ago leased the 
factory building here which formerly housed the Daisy 
unit of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, and began opera- 
tions at the local unit with approximately twenty or more 
operatives, announces that additional ones are being add- 
ed daily. 

Approximately one dozen machines for knitting under- 
wear cloth constituted the initial equipment for the new 
unit, and for the present the finishing operations will be 
done at the units of the company located elsewhere. The 
officials stated that the Daisy unit will be developed into 
a complete producing unit later. Then probably 200 
operatives will be put on the payroll. 

It is further announced that the company will expand 
as rapidly as business will warrant. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—An amendment to the charter 
of Summerville Mills, Inc., authorizing the issuance of 
4,000 shares of preferred non-cumulative, 4 per cent stock 
of a par value of $25 and having a total of $100,000, was 
recorded in the Hamilton County register’s office. 

The stock issue was decided upon by a meeting of the 
board of directors on May 6th and was approved at a 
stockholders’ meeting May 17th. 

The amendment was signed by President E. S. Taylor 
and Mary Thompson, secretary of the organization. 

The Summerville Mills, Inc., is the company formed 
that has rented the Summerville Mill from the holding 
company. 

The mill’s physical property, in the hands of the hold- 
ing company, has been ordered sold by Judge Charles B. 
Kennemar for the benefit of the bondholders. James 


Maddox, attorney for a small creditor, is objecting to the 
sale. 
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ROUND BELTING 
by CHARLOTTE 


KROMOTAN ROUND, CHARLOTTE ROUND, 
PATENT SOLID ROUND, TWISTED ROUND 


Made in a variety of sizes to fulfill 
every textile meed. The scientific 
tanning of choice center hides is 
your assurance Charlotte Round 


Belting will deliver greater power 

efficiency and for a longer period. 
| $e, CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Belt Dressing lengthens the USEFUL life of belts. 


Steel Rolls— 
—Their Condition 


Have them Repaired. We place them in 
first-class condition by re-necking, re- 
fluting, stoning, honing, polishing and 
case-hardening at a much less cost than 
1 you can buy new ones—doubling the 


life of your Rolls. 


Machinery deficiency can be greatly 
i lessened by letting our expert repairers 
and overhaulers repair the parts causing 


trouble. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Movers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Wool Goods Mill for Jackson, Miss. 

A tentative contract has been drawn up between repre- 
sentatives of the company that proposes to operate a 
woolen mill in Jackson County, under the industrial act 
passed by the Legislature at its last session, known as the 
balancing agriculture with industry program, and repre- 
sentatives of the county. . 

The new mill will be known as Jackson County Mills, 
and will be incorporated under the Mississippi laws. It 
will be the first mill in the State that will mean a true 
balance of agriculture with industry, as it proposes to use 
wool produced in south Mississippi, as fast as the sheep 
industry can be revived in this section, thus giving the 
farmers a cash market for their wool, without having to 
ship it away to other markets. Cottrell already is con- 
tracting with the State Department of Agriculture to in- 
duce that bureau to promote wool growing in south Mis- 
sissippi on the same basis as the dairy industry is pro- 
moted in north Mississippi, by instructing wool growers 
in the growing of sheep, their diseases and how to combat 
them, and how to obtain the best results from their flocks. 

It is believed now the way is clear for the early con- 
struction: of the necessary buildings and the inauguration 
of actual manufacturing of woolen goods. 


Brazil Cotton in South Carolina 


Columbia. S. C.—Six aes bales of cotton grown 
in Brazil. South America, were being unloaded in Colum- 


Sitaleys 


PRODUCTS 
FROW 


June 17, 1937 


bia recently by Pacific Mills to be used as occasion de- 
manded. 

The shipment was the first of foreign grown cotton 
ever received in Columbia and probably the first in South 
Carolina. 

W. P. Hamrick, superintendent of the mills, said no 
adjustment of machinery of the mills would be necessary 
to handle the cotton. 


Wm. P. Jacobs To Write Book On Southern 
Textile Industry 


Wm. P. Jacobs, secretary of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and president of the Presby- 
terian College, will write a book on the Southern textile 
industry. Sadler Love of Rock Hill, 8. C., who was re- 
cently graduated from the college, has accepted a position 
compiling information on the Southern textile industry 
for this book. Mr. Love will begin his new duties on 
July Ist and will remain in Clinton for two months, after 
which he will begin his travel through the textile sections 
of the Southern States. 


New Australian Clip 2,860,000 Bales 


Melbourne, Australia.—_The National Council of Woo! 
Brokers advises that the clip for the 1937-1938 season to 
be offered through Australian brokers is expected to be 
2,860,000 bales. The quantity to be offered before Christ- 
mas will not exceed 1,500,000 bales. 


Textile Starches 


CONTRIBUTE TO GENERAL MILL EFFICIENCY 
AND PROFITS. THERE IS AN EXACT GRADE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


~STALEY’S COOPERATION AND SERVICE 
USEFUL YOU IN ANY KIND OF AN 


Sta ley Manufacturing 
Company 


ATLANTA. PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS new 
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Classified D 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements. 
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epartment 


PAUL A. DUNKEL E CO.. INC. 


WALL ST. NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Honover 2°4436 


Round Trip 


Round Trip 


Travel anywhere..any day 
A fare for every purse...! a 


One Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


. for each mile traveled . . . 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Tiekets ....-. 
return limit 15 days 


. . for each mile traveled. . . return limit 6 iii 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L JENKINS 
Traffic 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 


Specification 


ROOFING 
DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 
In carload lots, F.O.R. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all grades, 
& including heavy engines and boll- | 
‘Ts cash Also buy non- 
rrousx toetals Please get our of- 
fer hefore we 
E Luttret! & Co 
Telephone 1447 L 


PATENTS 
Prompt, expert service. Send 
sketch or model for free opinion. 
Expert Washington associates. 
DAVID P. DELLINGER 
Special Attorne 
Cherryville, N. 


+ 


FOR SALE 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
AL TOMATIC GEAR CUTTERS 
SHAPERS, MILLING MACHINES, 
ENGINE LATHES TURRET | 
LATHES, DRILL PRESSES, ANID) 
AN) OTHER MACHINE YOU 
NEED 


SEE CLYDE STEWART 
STEWART MACHINE COMPANY 
118 W. PAGE AVE. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


an be man capable of managing of 
\ddres “ul lextil Bull 
tin 


WAN TEDL —Experienced Textile Machin 


ery Salesman for Southern territory. 
Prefer man reund i! of ag 
with practical k1 xtile ma 
chinery and actual selling experience 
Give full information co reference in 
first letter everything will be held 
ni confidential and interview ac 
orded if justified High class proposi- 
tion Address “ABC-69,"" care Textil 


Bulletin 


WANTED—Connection as Superint: ndent 
with mill not getting satisfactory re 


sults ny real practical man wh 

see things ont do Age 44, ele an 
habits very ex onside 
13 ‘are Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED years 
overseer weaving If you for 
small plain job am sure my references 
and qualifications qualifies me for con- 


sideration. Draper experience. Address 
“A. W.,” care Textile Bulletin. 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1883 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
“HIGH GRADE” 
4 BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
ROLLS, CONES, 
4 SKEWERS 
SHUTTLES 
a OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
; | FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
7 MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
LAWRENCE, MAss. 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
§ strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
| adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
| fibres. 

We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 
145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
Ernest F. Culbreath P. O. Box 11 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Spinners’ costs are still rising, local 
suppliers point out, the latest instance being in the form 
of increased freight rates approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on textile products from Southern ter- 
ritory, amounting to 2 per cent from Georgia and Ala- 
bama, with lesser increases from other Southern locations. 
Translated into cost per pound of yarn, it is said, this 
freight rate rise means very little; but, psychologically, it 
helps to make the spinners more keenly aware of the rise 
in their costs and, inevitably, it will figure in their asking 
prices. 

Yarn mill agents reiterate that the cost increases are of 
serious consequence to all concerned and they claim that 
the tendency among yarn consumers is to underestimate 
them. 

Taxation is said to have been increased by Federal, 
State and local agencies since this time last year, so that 
the percentage rise in this cost item is actually much 
larger than is generally recognized. 

It is feared by some that the outcome may be that bare 
cost of production will be difficult later to pass along, and 
our costs may become so high as to invite foreign yarns 
to enter this country despite our tariff laws. 

Basis of 20s-2 ordinary quality carded warps, some 
consumers report being offered yarn suitable for haircloth, 
tape, etc., as low as 41 cents. It has been said by some 
buyers that they would feel like operating at between 40 
and 41 cents for this count, but since then there has been 
the new decline in cotton values, leading these buyers to 
say now that they feel it is best to wait until after the 
publication of the Government’s cotton forecast, July 
Sth. 

Among local agents of some of the larger sale yarn mill 
producers, it is said that underselling actually is sporadic 
and less than usual reliance is to be placed on customers’ 
reports of being offered suitable yarn at low prices; but 
at the same time it is conceded that in parts of the list 
some good yarn is being offered at prices which others 
assert are below spinner’s cost. 


Southern single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
27% 20s 341, 
12s 16s 32% 
25% 30s 
20s 30 oon 
268 said Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
&s 28 
411 10s 281. 
2s 29 
Southern Single Warps 20) 
10 27 16s 3 
12s 
14s 28% 
Carpet Yarns 
20s 30 ; Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 and 
26s 32% 4-ply 25 
30s 34% Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
40s 41% 4-ply 27 
arps “PAS 
Rx 28 Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
108 28 8s, 1-ply 23 
12s 29 Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24 
16s 30 10s, 2. 3 and 4-ply 
20s 32 12s, 2-ply 26% 
248 34 16s, 2-ply 27% 
26s 35 20s, 2-ply 3 
30s 37 
401 ply 36 
40s 44 Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 26% 
Re 28 12s 27% 
10s 9g 1. 
19s 29 16s 28%, 
l4s 20s 294 
80 22s 30% 
°0s 33 248 31 
24s 35 26s 32 
26s 36 28s 33 
30s 38 30s 34 
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| Cotton Goods Markets 
New York.—The sharp decline in raw cotton values § SELLING AGENTS for 


slowed up trading in all types of cotton gray goods this 
week and sales were well below production. > SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS : 
Mills revised prices downward on a number of con- 
structions but the reductions failed to stimulate orders. = 
Most of the business was confined to narrow print cloths 4 
for industrial uses. Some other types of industrial goods, 
; such as osnaburgs, sold in fair volume. Sheetings were 
quiet and easier. Fine yarn gray cloths were quiet but 


prices remained strong. Business in fancy cotton goods 
showed improvement. = Deering Milliken & Co. 


Finished goods were in better demand. Demand for Incorporated 
percales broadened following the naming of newer and {§& 
lower prices by leading printers. Some mills revised 


prices on sheets and pillow cases, extending discounts 5 § 79-83 Leonard St. : | 
per cent. Most mills in this division, however, are well | 
sold ahead and held prices unchanged. Some additional New York : 


| business was written on colored yarn goods and shipments 
of these against old contracts were heavy. 


Outside of a few calls for fancy stripes and similar 330 West Ad s t. Chicago : 
effects, business in carded broadcloths was quiet. The | 
staple cloths were in light demand and prices showed little : | 


change. 
‘ The disposition of fine goods mills to shut down rather 
than pile up stocks is regarded in the trade as a healthy 


sign. It is believed that when business resumes prices CURRAN & BARRY | 


will “bounce back”’ as there will be no accumulations of 
goods to. move. 

Rayon lining cloths were slow but other types of rayon 320 Broadway 
goods were in fair demand at steady prices. Silk fabrics New York, N. Y. 
were in moderate demand and prices steady. Sales of & : 
cotton underwear were larger. In wool goods markets, 
men’s wear fabrics were slow but buying of fall women’s = 
wear coatings was more active. Rayon yarn mills sold up 
most of their production for August. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5 Wellington, Sears Co. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 544 @§ 93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth: St., New York 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 6568 Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 834 New Orleans San Francisco 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 : 
Denims 15 
Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 82 Domestic Export 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10 : : 
MERCHANDISING 
Staple ginghams | 12 : 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692, Charlotte.N.C. 


40-46 Leonard St, New York 
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Address of President Still At S. T. A. Convention 
(Continued from Page 10) 


here and in all our meetings, we shall do much toward 
bringing about a new and better era for the textile indus- 
try of the South. 

The Association can do much for the individual mem 
ber, and it is only through maintaining member interest 
that we can reach the goals for which we strive. I thank 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


ry A te you again for the honor of serving as your president, and 
“The New Flexible Needs No Damping ates ee > your pre 
a sa TRADE MARE The Standard I wish the Association success and prosperity in the com- ; 
ocks in 
ing year. 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium 
) Gaffney Mfg. Co. Rise in ‘Capital Approved 
j THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
P Used the wide world o’er, like Gafiney, S. C.—Stoc sissbdlien of the 
4 


xaffney Manufac- 

turing Company have unanimously approved an increase 

a oo eciliemmetteed in the capital stock of the mills, according to Walter S. 
Montgomery, secretary. 

Stocked by the The 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


ay 


stockholders, meeting at the mill's office here, 
Principal Mill voted to increase the capital structure from 32,000 shares 
Supply Houses of $50 par value to 112,000 shares divided as follows: 
and (1) 32,000 shares of common stock of $50 par value and 
Card-Clothing (2) 80,000 shares of preferred stock of $10 par value. 
Makers The new common stock will not be offered for sale 
now, the company states. Holders of the new preferred 
stock, which will pay 6 per cent annually, will be given 
the opportunity of converting their holdings into common 
stock at any time between August 1, 1937, and August 1, 
1939. The company reserves the right to call the pre- 


A ferred stock at any dividend period. 

. Completion of the modernization program launched by 
the mills back in 1929 and a balancing of the plant's 
machinery through the addition of new spinning equip- 
ment are linked with the recapitalization. The plant is 
also handling part of the indebtedness incurred in the 

7 1929 program through the new capital set-up. 
r. Machinery additions and improvements being made in- 
j clude 25,000 new Saco-Lowell roller bearing spindles re 
‘ placing machinery of an older type, 65 additional cards, 
a 18 8x4 Whitin speeders, installation of pick clocks on 
a looms not now so equipped, Parks-Cramer automatic 
a cleaners in the spinning room, an additional warper, and 
“a lengthening of the present spoolers. 
. The additions, Mr. Montgomery has stated, will elimi- 
: nate the purchase of around 12,000 pounds of yarn weekly 
a to balance production of the various departments. 
4 reall. know 1ok 
: Like the well-known ducks Clinton Mills Overpaid Taxes 
- back, your hosiery or piece 
. goods repel water after a The Board of Tax Appeals determined the Clinton Cot- 
Laurel Splashproof treatment ton Mills, Inc., Clinton, S. C., overpaid by $10,709 its 
the new splashproof, water- income taxes from 1927 through 1929. The Bureau of 
proof and non-coating finish Internal Revenue had assessed the company $9,217 for 
a ee alleged deficiencies during the three years. 
which adds the extra life and | 
service your trade .demands. 
WELLForRD, S. C.—-Announcement is made that the 
LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. Jackson Mills of Wellford have awarded the contract to 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons the Lee Construction Company of Charlotte, N. C., for 
Established 1909 the installation of intake structure, tailrace, power station 
2607 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. and other construction for the new hydro-electric generat- 
Charlotte, N. C Pasa 87 Hi a ae ing station at Unit No. 3 at High Shoals, N. C. The new 


plant will have a capacity of 2,500 horsepower, 
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H. P. Meikleham Honored 


Capt. Harry P. Meikleham, agent of the Pepperell 
Mills, was given a fine and fitting tribute when thousands 
of his friends and employees gathered, on June 5th, to 
celebrate his birthday and to display the deep affection 
they have for him. 

Despite the overcast skies of early morning and the 
constant drizzle, a tremendous crowd began to gather 
early Saturday and at the time of the tributes from the 
speaker’s stand, a throng of fully 5,000 persons had 
jammed its way into the ball park where the fete took 
place in Mr. Meikleham’s honor. 


Jim Jenkins, of the Pepperell mechanical department, 
was master of ceremonies and ran the short, but impres- 
sive program off with clock-like precision. 

After a quartette composed of south Georgia darkies 
sang “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” the entire 
crowd sang “America,” led by W. H. Clark, of the Pep- 
perell carding department. 

The Rev. Fred H. Ray offered the invocation and then 
Mr. Jenkins praised the treatment always accorded the 
people of Lindale by the management, and with well 
chosen words introduced the principal speaker, William 
J. Vereen, of Moultrie, who is prominent in every phase 
of life. 


Mr. Vereen stated it was a distinct privilege to pay 
tribute to a friend whose greatness of heart and mind is 
unsurpassed and stated it would be futile to attempt to 
tell what Captain Meikleham has meant to Pepperell and 
the people of Lindale; that the tremendous crowd present 
proved beyond a doubt the esteem and affection in which 
Mr. Meikleham is held. In closing Mr. Vereen said that 
of all men within his wide acquaintance who were be- 
stowed with God’s gift of leadership, Captain Meikleham 
led all the rest, and Lindale would always be the better 
for Mr. Meikleham having lived in the community. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Vereen’s tribute, Mrs. Julia 
Tucker, Pepperell employee, presented the guest of honor 
with a beautiful watch, a gift from the employees through- 
out the mill. Mrs. Tucker’s presentation speech was most 
gracious and she stated all the employees were speaking 
through her lips of the love and admiration they hold for 
the Captain. 

Mr. Meikleham, in accepting the beautiful timepiece, 
thanked everyone from the bottom of his heart for mak- 
ing the day possible and modestly gave the people of 
Lindale the credit for making the town what it is today. 
He expressed the hope that as time goes on Lindale will 
grow better and better. In referring to the watch, Mr. 
Meikleham stated he would wear it to the day he died as 
' an emblem of the loyalty of his people. 


Speaking of the event, the Rome Tribune-Herald said: 

“It is indeed doubtful if ever before in this section a 
man has been given the homage paid Capt. H. P. Meikle- 
ham Saturday at Lindale by his thousands of employees 
and friends—friends from all this section as well as from 
many places in the nation at large.”’ 

Captain Meikleham was literally swamped with con- 
gratulatory messages from friends all over the United 
States felicitating him upon his 65th birthday. Many of 
the messages were from old friends and various dignita- 
ries. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 


yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 
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Travelers 


EDGE 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 
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WAKe Up Sleepy Leome 
WAKPick Counters 


WAK INCORPORATED 
“You Can Count On W AK Counters” 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
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and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 
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“False Packing” in U. S. Cotton Found 


Washington.—The Agriculture Department announced 
recently “small quantities” of American cotton shipped to 
European mills had been found to be “false packed or 
mixed pack.” 

One bale contained 200 pounds of sand, the department 
said, and oil stains and defects in others rendered the 
cotton unfit for spinning. 

Dr. A .G. Black, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, said complaints by European mills had caused 
an investigation in Great Britain and 13 continental coun- 
tries that consumed part of the cotton. 

As a result, Black said, government cotton experts have 
devised a tag “to preserve the identity of each bale of 
cotton” as it passed through the complex channels of 
trade. The tag is fire and water resistant and can be 
placed in the bale at the gin so that removal is impossible 
unless the bale is opened. 

Black said the tag listed state and gin, year of growth 
and serial number of the bale, so that the cotton could be 
tracked back to the producer. 

Black said “bales bearing the evidence of deliberate 
false packing” had injured the competitive position of 
American cotton in Europe because similar complaints 
had not been made against other cotton producing coun- 
tries. 

Among exhibits collected from bales of American cot- 
ton were trash, rags, a felt hat, an iron bar, pieces of gin 
machinery, a scale weight, a large rock, and many other 
substances. 


Cotton ys. Jute 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, addessing a Rotary Club at 
its luncheon, referred to the old problem of packing 
American cotton in jute bagging instead of cotton fabric. 
It has been discussed from every angle for many years 
but Mr. McLaurine gave the best explanation of the use 
of jute, produced in India and shipped half way around 
the globe, by American farmers instead of cotton grown 
in their own fields. 

American manufacturers of machinery insist on jute 
bagging because the purchase of jute from India provides 
customers with money to buy American machinery. Ship- 
owners fight for jute bagging on American cotton because 
they can carry a cargo of American products to India 
and find a cargo of jute awaiting transportation to the 
United States. 

It is a case of manufacturers of machinery and opera- 
tors of ships protecting their interests and an apathy on 
the part of farmers in the cotton belt. So far, the farmers 
have lost. They will continue to lose until they can unite 
and have greater influence with Congress than their oppo- 
nents.—Spartanburg Herald. 


Todd Increases Floor Space 


Gastonia, N. C.—F. C. Todd, president of F. C. Todd, 
Inc., who recently purchased another section of the old 
Ozark Cotton Mill building at Gastonia, from the Amer- 
ican Trust Company at Charlotte, and which gave Mr. 
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Todd three-fourths of the building, representing 60,000 
feet of floor space, has been engaged in installing a bobbin 
manufacturing plant, and a machine shop fo rmanufac- 
turing gears and cotton mill machinery. Most of the 
present plant of Mr. Todd is making picker and aprons 
and reconditioning second hand machines. 


Vote To Dismantle Mill After Sit-Down Strike 

Tupelo, Miss.—Stockholders of the Tupelo Cotton 
Mill voted unanimously June 4th to liquidate the plant 
and “vacate the mill village and put it on the market,” 
because of a strike of workers. Eighty-four per cent of 
the stockholders were represented either in person or by 
proxy. 

B. A. Rogers, president of the board of directors, said 
an inventory would be taken and stockholders would be 
called back into a meeting to act on property bids. Over 
400 workers were thrown out of jobs and the weekly pay- 
roll of $4,000 was shut off by a “sit-down’”’ strike that 
started April 7th. 


Changes in Armstrong Cork Co. Personnel 


Several important organization changes were recently 
announced by H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. The growth of the company’s 
business and the expansion of Armstrong’s productive 
facilities have made necessary a realignment of executive 
responsibility in the manufacturing departments, Mr. 
Prentis said. Announcement also was made of the ap- 
pointment of a new manager of the company’s personnel 
department. 


S. E. Dyke becomes production manager of the com- 
pany; C. F. Hawker, chief engineer; F. B. Menger, as- 


‘ sistant chief engineer and chief project engineer; and 


J. A. Cummings, general superintendent of the Closure 
Plant at Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Cummings will be assisted 
at the above factory by two new superintendents, W. L. 
Clausen and E. D. Kemble. R. R. Clark and A. W. 
Bassett continue as assistant chief project engineers and 
George A. Reinhard, Jr., has been named to serve in the 
same capacity. 


CoLumBus, Ga.—Federal Judge Julian W. Mack, of 
New York, has approved the sale of the Meritas plant of 
the Standard Textile Products Corporation, at Columbus, 
to the Crescent Corporation, of Fall River, Mass., for 
$500,000. 

The Crescent Corporation, it was understood, plans to 
dismantle the. Meritas plant and dispose of several thou- 
sand cotton spindles contained in it. 


A request for a week’s adjournment to permit inspection 
of the plant by a syndicate represented by Samuel Flug, 
attorney, was withdrawn. Members of the syndicate, 
Flug said, purchased mill properties totalling $1,600,000 
in cash during the last year for liquidation purposes. 

The bid of the Crescent Corporation was obtained after 
nine months of negotiations. The purchase contract is to 
be guaranteed by the Interchemical Corporation, which 
will gain control of that company if a proposed plan of 
reorganization for Standard Textile is adopted. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Cuero, Tex.—Gaudalupe Valley Cotton Mills 


This was our next stop after Houston, driving over 
splendid roads and through pretty scenery. Wild flowers 
galore. 


The mill here is another boarded building, and I began 
to wonder if all the mills in Texas were that type. Inside, 
we found good running work, and wonderfully friendly 
people. 


Superintendent S. L. Dean gave us a cordial welcome; 
I went with him to his pretty home to meet his good wife 
and the jolly twins, Billy and Betty. My, My, how they 
do love their Daddy. Betty cried to go back to the mill 
with him, but of course, couldn’t. 


S. L. Dean, Superintendent, and his twins, Billy and Betty 


Mrs. Dean was baking delicious cookies, and the aroma 
from her kitchen was truly tantalizing; she must have 
known how I felt, and brought out a dish of various 
kinds, right from the oven, to me. 


Overseers and Others 


On first shift, B. K. Thomas is carder and spinner; G. 
A. Maness, overseer weaving; W. L. Sibley, in spooling 
and warping; W. M. Coleman, cloth room; R. H. Lapp, 
master mechanic. 

On the second shift, W. Il. McBride is carder and spin- 
ner and J. E. Dunn, overseer weaving. 

Cuero is pronounced “Quee-ro.”’ Likewise, Mexia is 
pronounced ‘‘Me-hay-ah.”’ But we will get to that later 
on. There are some funny Indian names in this section, 
reminding one of singing birds and babbling brooks, 
rather than tommyhawks and scalps. 


And how could one ever think of anything ugly or 


horrible, where the whole country looks as if especially 
blessed by the Almighty. Where the grass is so green, 


Left to Right—W. M. Coleman, Overseer Cloth Room; W. L. 
Sibley, Overseer Spooling and Slashing; S. L. Dean, Superintendent; 
B. K. Thomas, Overseer Carding and Spinning; G. A. Manus, Over- 
ser Weaving. 


and thousands of flowers of every color greet the eye on 
every hand. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Home of the Alamo 


San Antonio is without doubt the most interesting city 
we visited in Texas. 

The Alamo is over two hundred years old and contains 
interesting history and relics of the Mexican War, framed 
paintings of soldiers who died in battle, and one of the 
most heart-rending letters from R. H. Durham to his 
mother just before he was executed by Mexicans. 

Alamo is Spanish for cotton-wood; this Catholic mis- 
sion was moved here in 1718 from the Rio Grande. It 
got the name of Alamo because it was situated in a grove 
of cotton-wood trees. It was built by Franciscan monks 
and garrisoned by Spanish soldiers. 


During the war for Texas independence, in 1836, the 
Mexican General Santa Anna, with an army of around 
6,000 men, invaded Texas. One hundred and sixty-three 
Texas soldiers, under Lieut. Col. William Barrett Travis, 
made a stand in the Alamo which was surrounded by a 
wall, and held on to give Gen. Sam Houston time to or- 
ganize the Texas army. 


The siege lasted from February 22nd to March 6th. 
Beside the original 163 soldiers, J. B. Bonham and 19 
others fought their way in. Every man except one, who 
leaped the wall and bolted and was never heard from, 
was killed. 


On April 21st, at San Jacinto, not far from Houston, 
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General Houston utterly routed Santa Anna and drove 
his army from Texas. “Remember the Alamo”’ was the 
battle cry that won independence for Texas. 

This historic structure has been purchased by the 
State of Texas and restored as far as possible as it was 
left by the siege. 


A Touching Memorial 
A huge oak slab from Saluda, S. C., cut from a tree 
that James Butler Bonham played under when a boy, 1s 
treasured in the Alamo as a memorial to this young man 
who died for Texas. 


Buckhorn Saloon, Now a Museum 


No, it isn’t a saloon now; if it had been I would not 
have entered it. But in bygone days it was a saloon, and 
the old bar is still there, decorated with thousands of 
rattle snake rattlers in many artistic designs. 

The longest horns from a long-horned steer is over nine 
feet from tip to tip. A full-sized long-horn steer is 
mounted true to life and is the center decoration on one 
counter full of curiosities. 

Texas is truly proud of its long-horned cattle, rattle 
snakes, horned toads and lizards, and all such things are 
used as decorations in this museum. 


Brackenridge Park 


This has everything ever seen in a park and zoo and 
then some. There are over 200 acres in this park and at 
every turn one finds a table and seats and a grate for 
cooking with a neat pile of wood handy, free of charge. 
There’s not a sign anywhere with “rules and regulations”’ 
but everyone is urged to enjoy themselves. 

Is it strange that no one abuses the privileges accorded 
them? Everyone seems civic-minded and nobody throws 
rubbish around to mar the scene of beauty. 

A big Lima here took a decided dislike to Ben C., and 
with all the precision of an expert tobacco user spit about 
20 feet a big spray that landed right on Ben’s shirt front, 
tie and hat. And stink, oh my! Tobacco would have 
smelled like perfume at that moment. 


The Market 


San Antonio has a wonderful market. At 4 p. m. it is 
turned over to Mexicans and the place becomes a colorful 
place, with pungent odors of chili and other “hot stuff.” 

And such jabbering—but they can understand English 
enough to fill orders properly while banjos, guitars and 
instruments that I’d never seen before made weird music. 

If I am using lots of space in these descriptive articles 
it is because I know our readers will be interested. 


West, Tex.—Brazos Valley Cotton Mills 


This is a really nice mill, brick and well built. In fact, 
the mills at Houston and Cuero were the only wooden 
buildings we found in Texas. 

This plant has 6,240 spindles and 214 looms on duck 
and osnaburgs. Here again we met delightful people and 
a warm welcome from the mill officials. Texas people 
are truly a gracious, friendly people and are unusually 
robust and healthy looking. 

W. L. Steele, manager of Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, 
has been here 23 years. J. P. Moses is superintendent. 

On first shift, W. S. Starnes is overseer carding; C. C. 
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Arthur, overseer of spinning; F. L. Arthur, overseer 
weaving: Charlie Lott, cloth room; George Wilson, mas- 
ter mechanic and G. W. Wilson, Jr., supply clerk. 


On second shift, Dan Moseley is carder; Antone 


Front—W. L. Steele, Manager; J. P. Moses, Superintendent; W. 
S. Starnes, Overseer Carding; C. C. Arthur, Ovrseer Spinning. 

Back—C. W. Lott, Overseer Cloth Room; G. W. Wilson, Master 
Mechanic; F. L. Arthur, Overseer Weaving; G. W. Wilson, Supply. 


Klodginsky, spinner; Fred Taylor, weaver, and Marshall 
Dilling, night machinist. Marshall is a nephew of our 
Mr. Marshall Dilling of Gastonia, who is one of the lead- 
ing mill men in North Carolina. We sincerely hope young 
Marshall will be as fine in every way as his uncle. 


Waco, Tex.—Waco Twine and Cordage Mills, 
Inc. 

W. L. Steele, of West, is secretary and treasurer, and 
J. P. Moses, of West, is superintendent, assisted by his 
brother, S. N. Moses. 

The product is cotton twine. The office and grounds 
are really nice; saw some rare cactus plants with beauti- 
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Front—S. M. Moses, Superintendent; Jackie White, Office; G. V. 
Crosby, Overseer Carding and Spinning; R. W. Thompson, Overseer 
Twisting and Winding. 

Back—Alzie Moore, Overseer Twisting and Winding; T. R. 
Thomas, Master Mechanic; Leon Starnes, Overseer Carding and 
Spinning. 


ful blooms growing on the lawns in this town. Some of 
the Texas cactus blooms are as lovely as orchids, but 
lookout for the thorns! 

Overseers 

G. V. Crosby is overseer carding and spinning; Algie 
Moore, overseer twisting and winding; T. R. Thomas, 
electrician. 

On second shift, Leon Starnes is overseer carding and 
spinning and W. L. Thompson, overseer twisting and 
winding. 

These are all fine and friendly folk and gave “Aunt 
Becky” a cordial welcome on her first visit to Texas. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H.. Sou. Agt., L. 5S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Sou. Sales Offices Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.. 
Inc., 608 Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb. Mer.. 1281 Oxford Rd... N.E.: 
W. H. Duane. 1196 Virginia Ave... N.E North Carolina—Char 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive South Carolina 
Greenville, G R Kasiey. 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signa! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley. 802 James Rivd Florida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars, 605 EF. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, ©. Sou. Branches, 209 John.- 
ton Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bide... Greenville. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee. Wis Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga... Healey Bide... Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 


more, Md., Lexington Bide. A. T. Jacobson, Megr.: Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bide John J. Greagan. Mer.: Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg William Parker. Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn... Tennessee Electric Power Bldg... D. S. Kerr. Mer.: ‘in- 


cinnati, O., First National Bank Bide... W. G. May. Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex... Santa Fe Bide... BE. W. Burbank. Mer.: Houston. Tex.. Shell 
Bide... K. P. Ribble, Me New Orleans, La.. Canal Bank 
’ Stevens, Mer.: Richmond. Va... Electric Bidg.. C. L 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St... H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa. Okla... 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar. Mer.; 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Blde.. H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg... Charlotte. N. C.: Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. 
Atlanta. Ga.: &46 Baronne St... New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg.. Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bide.. Kansas City, Mo.: 620 S. 5th St.. Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Blde.. Louisville, Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bildg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St... Richmond, Va 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York Clits Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W 
Morehead St... Charlotte. N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St... New York Clty 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane. Asheville. N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO.. Woonsocket, R. lL. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. Le Hill. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. l Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
tobert FE. Buck. Box 904. Greenville, S .C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Hiuntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .Cc. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
| L. Brown. 886 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
if’ S Frambach. 708 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep... D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
(C‘ulbreth, Box “harlotte., N Herbert Booth, 
Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham Ala. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

CHARLES BOND CO.. 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 5. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville. S. C.; John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atianta, Ga. 

BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S C.; m . 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg... Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, ; 

MPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
oon ten M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA DRILLING &@ EQUIPMENT CoO., Sanford, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc.. Greenwich and. Morton Sts.. New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C. 

CLINTON CO... Clinton. Iowa Sou. Aegt.. Luther Knowles. 
Jr.. Box 127, Tel. 2-2486%. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Reps.. Grady 
Gilbert. Box 127, Charlotte: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc... Byrd Miller. 
2 Morran Greenville. S. C.: Lee Gilbert. Box 481. Tel 
2913, Spartanbure. S. C.: A. C. Boyd. 1071 Bellevue Drive. N.E.. 
Tel. Hemlock 7055. Atlanta. Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consolidated Rrokerage Co.. 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse. Atlanta 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C, 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Ride... Spar- 
tanbure, 5S. C., J. Oanty. Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide. 
Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Products Sales (Co.. 824-25 
N. ©. Bank Bldg... Greensboro. N. C.. W. R. Joyner. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bide... Birmingham. Ala... L. H. Kel- 
levy. Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER 4 CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N.C 


CROMPTON @ aa LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Maas 
Sou. Plant. Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou 
Office. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller Shop. Laurinburg. N. C.: Dixte Roller Shop 
Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons. Burlineton. N. C.: 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co.. Griffin. Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works. LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller Cov. Co.. Bast 
Point, Ga.: Ditxte Roll & Cot Co.. Macon. Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop. Albemarle, N. C.: Peerless Roll Covering Co.. Chattanno- 
ga. Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co.. Dallas. Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Anniston Roll Covering Co.. 
Anniston. Ala 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass Seu. Rep.. 
John FE. Humphries. P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: Chas. IL 
Ashley. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte. N. Cc. 

DENISON MFG. CO., THE. 145 Lyman St.. Asheville. N. C 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C.. Greenville. SS C. 
Coaeoren. N.C. Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Charlotte, 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep.. FE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell: Spartanbure. S C.. 
Clare H. Draper. Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A... 82 Wall St.. New York City. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO... Inc., E. Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington. Del John L. Dabbs. Maer.: D. C. Newman. Asat. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 
302 W. Firat St., Charlotte. N. C. Reps... L. BE. Green. H. R. 
Constable. W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 
Hunt. 1031 Jefferson Standard Bide.. Greensboro. N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs. John T.. Dabbs. Jr.. 715 Providence Bide ‘ “hattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. Amanda Apt... Greenville. S. C.: JI. M\. How- 
ard. 135 S. Spring St.. Concord. =. Cravton. Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor. Newnan. Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc... E. I.. The R. & H 
Chemicals Dept... Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer.. 2302 W. First St. Charlotte. N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C.: Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidge., Charlotte, 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg. No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.;: A 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 
Ensign, Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.;: J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; P. Ww. Black, Greenville, 5. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: Rep., Jas. BE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. N. C. 

Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 


Tex.. mM: Wise. w. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla... Fr. HOWARD BROS. MFG. co.., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 244 ng St.. 5.W., Atlanta, Ga Guy L. Melchor, 
ham, Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga. Tenn., W .O. Mc- sell L S.W. Rep., Rus- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville, ** . Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 
: Tenn.. A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. E. B. Myrick, Mer.: JACOBS MFG. CO.. E. H. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep... W 


Memphis. Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H. Irvine Rullard, Pres.. Charlotte. N.C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
. Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, S. BR. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex.. I. A. Uhr. Mer.; ly Co.. Greensoro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas, otte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mar. Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 


hoke N J Co., Anderson, C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. 
he Cc Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supplv Co... Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, Reltinge Co Atianta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply 

GILMER CO.. L. H., Tacony. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Factory Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & Vann Supply Co.. 
William W. Conrad. Greenwood. 8S. CC. Sou. Sunply Rirmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 
Mistributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co.. Inc... Birmingham: 


Southern Reartne & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 

Machine Co Selma Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Miami: Harry P. Lene. Inc.. Orlando: Johnston Pngineering Specialty Co.. Charlotte. N. Cc 

Corn... St. Petershure: Southern Pump & Supplv Co.. Tampa 

Georgia—Fulton Supniv Co... Atlanta: Corbin Supniv Co... Macon: KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. 0 Son. Office. 1200 Wood- 
Mill & Shin Sunnlv Co... Savannah (formerlv John T) Robhineon elde Pide.. Greenville. 8S. C.: Dantel H. Wallace. Son. Aet Sou 
Co.) Misetesippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Chariotte. N.C... Burlineton,. N.C 


olina—MeLeod Teather & PReltine Co.. Greensboro: Oden Mill Sou. Reps... Claude Tiler, P O. Rox 128%. Greenville. C.: 
Supply Co... South Carolina—Oreen ville Tre<tile Tuke J. Castile. 515 N Church St Charlotte. M Wal- 


Supniv Co... Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Ratlev Hardware lace, 1115 26th St.. Birmingham. Ala 

Co.. Chattanooga: Brownine Beltine Co., Knoxville: J. FE. Dil- LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc... 2407 Tiowa St.. Philadel- 

worth Co.. Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co.. Nashville nhia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Char- 
Vireinia—Todd Co.. Inc.. Norfolk: Smith-Courtnev lotte, N. C. 
mond: Johnston Flectriec Co... Staunton West Virginia en- 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Son 

tral Electric Repair Co.. Fairmont. Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murnhv S.W.. I. H. Barbee. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc.. Akron. O. Sou Mer.: Baltimore. 913 Lexineton Ride... H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
| Rens... W. C. Killick. 209-11 Fast 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: W Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., FE. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 

Reynolds Barker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville. Fla.: T. F leans, 747 Tchoupttoulas St. 


Stringer. 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: W. R MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave... New York City 


\ Rurtle, 8rd and Guthrie. Loutevilie. Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Blde.. Charlotte. 
Rroad Sts., Richmond. Va.: R. B. Warren, 214 Snrine St. N.W.., 


Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 8S. 21st St., Birmingham. Ala MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO... Cleveland. ©. Sou. Office and HATTAN, tnc.. Passaic. N. J Son. Offices and Reps... The 


Warehouse, 302 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham 

GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mase Salee Rens. R Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.;: Birmingham 
W. Davis, Graton & Knicht Co.. 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia Pa: Orandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Rirmingham, Lone-lLewis 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Snrinedale Ave.. Charlotte N. C.: P. T. Hdw. Co.; Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojlin Haw 
Pinckney, Jr.. 2360 Forrest Ave.. Apt. 3. Memphis. Tenn: H. L & Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.;: Montgomery. 
Cook, Graton & Knieht Co... 2415 Commerce St.. Dallae. Tex Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkley 
Johhbers: Young & Vann Supolv Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: McGow- Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 


in-Lwons Hdw. & Supply Co.. Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 ley Co. Georgia—Atilanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Rarkley H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supniv Co.: Savannah. 


Co... Charleston. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Jacksonville DP. DeTreville Agent). Kentuckv—Ashiand, Ben 

Fla.: Cameron & Barklev Co.. Miaml. Fla.: Cameron & Rarklev liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Loutsville. 

Co.. Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond. Va.: Tavlor- Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S Morrison & 

Parker. Inc.. Norfolk. Va.: BRattevy Machinerv Co.. Rome. Ga.: Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillion Supply 

Columbus Tron Works. Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Sunpnlv Co.. At- Co.; Elizabeth City. Fligabeth Citv tron Works & Supply Co.: 

lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co.. Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. Favetteville, Huske Hadw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 

Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenotr. 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. Rernhardt-Seagie Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.; Raleigh. | 
; Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co Milton Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Tron Works: Shelby. | 
Jackson, Tenn.; FE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South | 

Supply & Hdw. Co.. New Orleans. La. Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston. Cameron & 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville SC Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 


Supply Co.: Greenville, Sulllvan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N. chinery Co.: Spartanbure,. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 


C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson Clty. 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. Buford, Bros.. Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude S8St.. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg. St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- ingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte. 
| lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New WN. C. 
York, N Y.: Philadelnhia. oo New Orleans, La.: Houston. THE MERROW MACHINE CO.. & Laurel St Hartford 
Tex.: Louisville. Ky.; Toledo, Conn. E. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B 
HART PRODUCTS CORP... = Broadway, New York Clty. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. 8. C. Sales MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St., New 
» 


York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. lotte. N. C.: Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie. 


Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg... Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin. Aet.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N W. L. Barker. C. BE. Blakely. Frank L. Feagle. Charlotte Office: 
C.; J. E. MeVey, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Blide., Atianta, Ga.: H. A 


Miller, sales and service representatives. Rodgers, 1004 James BRldge.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford 
; HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Blde.. Greensboro, 
i utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- N. C.; BE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 
. cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Inc... Harrison. N. J. Sou 


Warehouses——American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps... D. Rion, Cedar- 
Cedar S8t., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 town, Ga.: C. E. Elphick. 12 Lanneau Drive. Greenville. 8S. ©.: 
Rhett St., Greerrville,. S. C.: South Atiantic Bonded Warehouse R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre. Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 


Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. Starke, 2026 Faton Place, Baltimore, Md Warehouse, ¢ *hatta- 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- "ooea, Tenn. 
lina Spectalty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte. N. C. NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 257 W. Exchange St.. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Sup- Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
be Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson. 8S. C.; H. B. Askew,, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga 


5. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Sup- lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 


ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. Plant. 2183 W. Long St. 


, Gastonia, N. C. 
HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia 


Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank Lawrence 1841 Plaza, Charlotta 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL Co.. J Cit -N - sg R 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1806 Court Square Eawin W. Ki 1716 Garden T orsey Che ep., 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank win Ww. ee arden ferrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2856 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N..C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 815 EB. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.; C. 
J. Tallon, Greenville, N. C.: Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX 4&4 PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Ridg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS 4&4 SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. Sag em 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bidg , Charlotte, 
N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner. Box 1515, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ROY & SONS. B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves. 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C. 


SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer.. John 
T. Wilkes. P. O. Box 10. Laurens, 8S. C.: B. M. Gregory. 624 Sth 
Court, S. Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tennessee. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen. 
Holland. Sou. Rep... H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank'Bldz.. 
Charlotte. N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller. Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO... 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 FE. Matin St.: Savannah. 655 FE. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. Firet St.: Snartanbure, 158 FE. Main St.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St.. N.W.: Columbus, 
1938 Broadway: Nashville. 711 Church St.: Chattanooga. 826-28 
Rroad St.: Birmingham. 2016 Third Ave... N.: Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville. 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps... BB. H. 
Sterer, 222 W. tet St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olnev, 158 E 
W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: T. R 
Moore, 509 Westover Ave.. Roanoke. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glas- 
cock St... Raleieh N. C.: Maatbrook 105 W. Iver St... 
Greensboro. N. C.: John Limbach,. 70 Broad St... N.W.. Atlanta, 
Ga.: D. S. Shimn. 3 Cummins Station. Nashville. Tenn.: O. A. 
Kine. Ant. 1. 2400 Rarton Avec., Richmond. Va.: James C. Wilk- 
inson. 230 Rav View Bivd.. Portsmouth. Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave... Chicaeo. TY Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Takeview St... "Phone 6925. O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., S.B.. A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1402 Paltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
FPixpress Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8t.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St... New York City Sou 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.: Miller-Lenfesteyv 
Supply Co., Tampa Miami. and Jacksonville, Fla. Son Rep 
H. O. Pierce. 212 8. Trvon St... Chariotte. N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO... Hartavilie. 8 C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charictte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO. A. €., Pecatur, TH. Sou. Offices, 171° 
Rhodes-Haverty Ride Atlanta Ga... Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Son 
Mer., 812 Montgeomerv FPide.. Snartanbure. 8. C.. Geo. A. Dean 
Reps., W. T. O'’Steen Greenville S. C.: John A. Harris. Greens- 
boro, N. C.: John T. Higginhbothem: H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham. Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga cS. 
~ ar Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allechenyv Ave... Phila- 
delphia. Pa Sonu. Cffice Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville. 
S. C.. H. EF. T.ittlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Ponough Greensboro. N. C.. C. W. Calin. 

STEIN, HALL 4@ CO., Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin. Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg. S. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg. S. C.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia. S. C.: 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388. Lancaster. S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Bidg., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt. 
Odd Fellows Bldg., Wilmington, N. C.: D. BE. Kehoe. 412 EF. 40th 
st.. Savannah, Ga.; R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts. 
Macon, Ga.; R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St.. Box 48. 
Durham, N. C.: Orange burg Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St.. Orangebure. S W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. E Raines Co.. Inc., S. F. C. Au- 
gusta, Ga.; S. A. Moore, 614 S. Main St.. Birmingham. Ala.: F. 
T.. Sherman. 100 BRienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.;: T. M. Gorrie, P. O. 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


TERMINIX DIVISION E. e BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Branches in principal cities. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: W. H. 
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Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. B. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING _— Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


U S BOBBIN 4& SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., B. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston ‘Bide., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
ne Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
ceiio, a. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.; William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St., Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.;: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., EB. Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanbure, 8S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, 
S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn.. 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.: Standard Blidge. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 104 KE. Main St.. Clarksbure. 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St.,. Wheeling. W. Va.; Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Huntington. W. Va 
Baldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald - 
win supply Co., Logan, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO:, 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT,. iInc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 17338 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Milibury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. agen, Phone 2235, High Point, N. C.; BE. V. Wilson, 
4685, 107 Him St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 

Whitin Bidge., Charlotte, N. C., W. Porcher and R. Il. Dalton, 

Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 

os. Charlotte Office, I. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitineville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. 8., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. N. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE 4&4 CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. IL. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Seu. &. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G Searell 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are youll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 


WANT AD 
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>. VOGEL, Number Five Closets, noted for 
of their economy and durability, can be 


. made semi-frost proof by using the One way to offset 


VOCE, Number One frost proof valve. 

This is a great advantage in mills and ry Qy p y | p 
factories where fires are banked over er dq enve O €s 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 


A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Rapidly rising labor costs make it increasingly important 
to have your mechanical equipment at peak efficiency. 
A quick, cheap step to top performance in your spinning 
and twister rooms is to replace worn rings with the new 


high-polish DIAMOND FINISH kind. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY WHITINSVIE LLE (MASS.) 


Wilmington, Del. @ St. Lovis, Mo. 
SPIANIAG 


VOGE. L, P r 0 d U t of Spinnir and OSwister Rings since 18 73 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chicage 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


| That Will Help You With | 
Books at elp You ith 
“Clark’s Weave Room “Cotton Mill Processes and . 
Calculations” Calculations” 
By W. A. GraHamM CLARK By D. A. Tompxtns 
= Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text & 

35 : book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 5 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for = 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
= “Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” = 
= “Practical Loom Fixing” By C BE. 

: (Fourth Edition) A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
= By THomas NELSON constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 

$1.50. 
: Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on = 
j Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. = 
“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
= Carding and Spinning : 
' By Geo. F. Ivey A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 2 
5 A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 75¢c. : 
= Published By = 
= 
= 
| Clark Publishing Compa 
: Charlotte, N. C. : 
= 
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ERE’S a cure for trouble. 

Close your windows — 
keep them closed —and change 
your air with a Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger. 

With this system you put your 
weaving and spinning room 
climates on a firm and even 
keel. You get constant humidity 
properly distributed with maxi- 
mum cooling. And by doing so 
you end the spinner’s urge to 
open up your windows. You 
do away with harmful drafts, 
spotty conditions, ends-down, 
seconds, losses. You increase 
your rate of output and lower 


CLIMATE 


excessive summertime 
temperatures. 

Yet, in spite of all these bene- 
fits, the cost is very reasonable. 
For the Parks Automatic Air- 
changer is designed to be used 
with your present humidifying 
system. It gives you, when 
added, the same dependable air 
conditioning that you get with a 
more costly central system. 

Why not let a Parks engineer 
show you how the air-changer 
can be installed. Why not let 
him show you how much it can 
actually save for you. Use the 
coupon below. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet 235 on the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger 


A Ww K S : an engineer call () (Please check) 


3S OS 


Company 


Address 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


You may have 
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